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The objectives of this study were to (1) develop a 
methodology to evaluate the effectiveness of CETA,* title I vocational 
and technical education classroom training in Florida by assessing 
the vast quality of cost and benefit data $ind the different ways in, 
which these data are categorized, (2) use data to derive benefit-cost 
ratios, (3) examine the (problems of State meney being used in the, 
form of support services for the CETA prpgram^nd thg distributional 
impacts with respect to State Department of Education funds when Full 
Time Equivalencies are generated by CETA* trainees, ?tnd (4) cqndudlT^ 
^ield test. I^e pro ject staff limited its study to one area of the ^ 
State, which included two prime sponsor counties and^ne county under 
the sponsorship of the Governor (a "balance of the State" county) 
Data gathered from the prime sponsors relating to the 'CETA training 
programs were used to defive benefit-cost ratios. The principal 
conclusion was that when measured on ' purely economic grounds €he CETA 
title I vocatxcnal training programs are marginal. The two most 
important explanations coffered for the findings were (1) the program 
is designed to try to reach the most unprepared, uhtrained clients 
possible , a and^ (2) the recent ^ismai: performance-^ the State's 
economy. Anorhefliinding ' brouglit out' by the stu4y yas that full-time 
equivalent (FT€) vo^tional studentfp receiving^ CETA funding support 
wer^ -not separa^d for accounting purpose:^ from regular non-CETA^ 
FlE's. This full report of the* study includes a detailed description - 



of the" proqedures ^used in ^rrivijig at benefit-cost caJ.culations for 
the CETA programs, and Jour app'fendixes also relating to program 
xpenditur^s. (SH^ ^ ' ' — ^ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE IMPACT OF CETA, TITX^; I CLASSROOM 
TRAINING ON VOCATIONAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
(October 1976) ■ , 

Though Florida has become increasingly invo/ved in manpower programs 
through the 'Comprehensive Employment and Tr^aitiing Act (CETA) , there 
has been, until now, no systematic attempt made tp^^ assess the impact 
of CETA funding on vocational and technical education in Florid^. 

This study represei^ted an attempt to develop a methodology to evaluate 
the effect:per)pss of-- CETA, Title I vocational and technical education 
classroom training,' and the field -testing of the methodology develof^ed. 

The project stafih limited its study to orife' areaxof the state, which ; 
included two prime sponsor counties and one county under the spotisor- •. 
•ship of the Governor (a "balance of the state" county) . , ^ 

/iData gathered fronl the prime sponsors relating to the CETA training ; 

"^^progtams were( ugedl to derive benefit-cost ratios, to the extent V 
possible with(,d^taj| for short run benefits.' A detailed description^ 
is given in the /report of the 'procedures used in arriving at benefit- 
cost calculations "i^ori the CETA programs. . - , ,. 

! ' ■ ' ..V 

The principal ! conclusion of the study is that when meas\ired on 
.purely economic; grounds, the CETA Title I vocational training pro- . 
grams are mfe=rgiiial. . -^Iven though the benefit cost ratios were 
conservatively calculated in the report, the ratios ranged from 
being slightly favorable to below the breakeven point (a beAefit- 
cost ratio of less than unity; or costs exceeding benefits).. 

The researchers offered a number of explanations foiSL their findings. 
The two most. Important explanations :were : (1) The program is designed 
to try to reach the most unprepared, untrained clients possible; and 
(2) The recent dismal performance of the state* s economy. The authors 
examined the effects, of the levelslof unemployment in other states 
and its impact on the rate of wage increases CETA traine'd clients 
receive when they enter the job market. ^They found higher benefits 
in states with lower . unemployment rates than Florida. ^ 

The study also Voices the belief that the impact of the recession 
upon CETA, Title 1 programs has been negative. The recession in 
Fldrida has increase^d the supply or workers while reducing the demand 
for them. The recession also retarded the-'growth of wa^e levels 
to surh an extent that in many cases real wages have declined since 
May c 74.^ Also', since the people trained by the CETA, m.tle I 
progruiii - are basically Entering the labor forqe, theit wa^res are 
entry level wages only, and these have been pushed up-^y the in^cr^aSe 
in the minimum wage. There, is no^way of telling what ,th^ wag^^vels 
would have been in the ^sence of 'the forced wage increase b^ght 
about by the minimiin wage. ^ ^ 



The ^tudy authors point out that psychological benefits to CETA 
clients were not measured in the study. ^ 

Another problem the study could not come to grips with is the 
future imj^act of CETA vocational training on clients two, five, 
or. , -ten years, from now. The sJtudy is more of a cross-sectional 
study and not a longitudinal pne. 

Finally, the study brought out the point that . full-time equivalent 
(FTE) vocational students receiving CETA funding support were not 
separated for accounting purposes from regular, non-CETA FTE*^. 



PREFACE 



The general Scope of this study was first suggested by a request 
for a research proposal circulated by the Florida State Advisory 
Council on Vocational and Technical Education. Xui resiTMse to this 




request, a research proposal was submitted and accepted.- It was^ 
decided that' the study would develop a methodology and field test it. 
Since this was a pilot study all parties concerned recognized that 
there would be many false starts and blind alleysU;„,./Tm:ee counties were 
selected for the field tests; each provided djrrferent problems and 
challenges which resulted in using tjhe methodology in , slightly differelit 
ways . 

In Pinellas County the data were gathered by working f rofii CETA 
reports and through close contact with a number of the officials 

responsible for the programs.. In Hernando Cciunty the data were col- 

\ ♦ ' , ^ ■ • - 

lected directly from the files of the clients with the assistance of - 

" ■ - ■ . * 

the office personnel of the Hernando County Comprehensive Manpower 

Services. In Hillsborough County most of the data were extracted and 

compiled from the many reports--3?rf^sed by the Tampa Skills denter, 

Tampa Comprehensive Employment Program, TanfpaL .Opportunity Center, and 

Manpower Planning Department. ' 

This atudy is the product of a research team at the University 

of South Florida. All members of this group participated in data 

gathering. Different individuals lyhowev^^ responsible for the 

compilation and authorship of specific sections of the report. 

■ ill : • - 



Dr. Thomas Curtis, as principal investigator, coordinated the 
activities of the group and provided consultation when necessary. In- 
addition, Dr, Curtis also authored >the Introduction and the Economic 
Envir^ment, Hernando County Field Test, Method^gy, and Conclusions 
and Recommendations sections. Dr. Richard Moss aisisted Dr. Curtis 
with the Economic Environment section. ^ 

Mr. James Spence developed the basic methodoi^ogy iox the study by 
completing the first field test for Pinellas County. He authored this 
section of the report and provided consultation to Dr. Curtis for the. 
Methodplagy and Conclusions and Recommendations sections. " / • •* 

Dr. Thomas Johnson was primarily responsible for the compilation 
and authorship of the Hillsborough County fi'^ld test. Dr. Paul^Spector, 
who served as Graduate Assistant for the project, aided jDr. Johnson in^ 

; - ' , . / V ' 

these efforts. , - 

The study would not have been- possible -without th^ cooperaf^n^of ^ 
CETA program administrators and their office s-tfaff . We i^uld like .to 



take this opportunity to e^^pres^s our gratitude to thos« whc||(§ohtributed 
numerous hqurs £o ^h^J^ with ^t his investigation. In Pinellas County we 
woulcf like to recognize the assistance of Mr. Edward L. Lachman., 
Coordinator Manpower and Criminal Justice Planning Units and Mr. Fred 
Matz, Accounting Coordinator, Pinellas County School Board, CETA, 
Project. These two gentlemen spent many hours helping us. - M^^ Gladys 
Brown of the Hernando Comprehensive Manpower Services and her staffs 
were v^ry helpful. In Hillsborougj/Couih^y the former Manpower Director 
of the Tampa H^^llsbprouglT Manpower Consortium, Mr. James Simmons, 
provided us wit^h aid during the first part of the ^tudy. Mr. Allen Benz 



and Mr. Robert Keables'^of • the Tampa Skills Center answered questions 
and provided data throughout the duration of ''our research. Mr. 
Russell Dickinson of the Tampa Opportunity Center also provided assist- 
ance. FlnalJ^, Mr.^Gharles Dunn, the Acting Manpower Director of the 
Tampa Hillsborough Manpower Consortium, contljiued the cooperation shown 
to us by Mr. Simmons. 

Last but not least, we wish to thank Chris Henry, Rhonda Shaffer, 

and Kathy Schoonmaker for meritorious typing efforts above and beyond 

any normally expected effort; ^ 
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INTRODUCTION^ "a 



The Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 (hereafter 
referred to as CETA) transferred control over a large portion of federal 
revenues to^state and local jurisdiction for flexible use in lieu of a 
variety of categorical federal manpower pro-ams. Title I of CETA 
established a program of financial assistance to state ^nd local govern- 
ments (prime sponsors) for comprehensive manpower services.^ The program 
includes the creation and development of job opportunities, training, 
education , and other s^^rvices needed to enable individuals to secure and 
retain employment. 

The impact of CETA, Title I funds upon vocational and technical 
education in Florida has been great, if for no other reason tfhan because 
of the absolute quantity of federal money coming to the state. I^i fact, 
this is the basic problem to which this study addresses itself. As stated 
in the Ml<75 Annual Report of the Florida State Advisory Council on 
Vocational and Technical Eduction, "Florida is becoming increasing-Ly 
involved in manpower programs through the ComiJtehensive* Employment and 
Training Act; there has, however, been no systematic^attempt made to 



assess the inlpact of CETA funding oiwurocational and technical Education 
in Florida./^} This means that there hajp fbeen no systematic attempt to 



Prime Sponsors are states or units of local government ^itK'^-pa^u- 
lations greater than 100,000. Units of local government with po|mlations 
less than 100,0OQ^are considered to be "balance of the state" wiC?^ tfie 
state being the prime sponsor, and their funds come directly from the 
state. , . N^.^ 

^1975 Annual Report (Florida State Advisory Council on Vocational^ 



and Technical Education; 1975) p. 4. 



measure, in specific terms, the 'impact of CETA money, i.e., the per 
unit cost of this type of vocational and technical education and' the ^ 
per unit benefits. Another question remaining to be answered is what 
effect the use of these CETA funds has had on current and future ' 
expenditures of state and county funds. . . ^ 

THE OBJECTIVES AND SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The ob;jectiveo of this study are to develop a methodology which will 
enable one to come ^ to grips with the vast quantity of cost and benefit., 
data arid the different ways in which these data are categorized.^ SecoAd,' 
to use the data to derive benefit-cost ratios, at jleast to the extent 
this is possible with data for short run benefits. Third, to examine 
the problems o of state money being used in the form of support services for 
the' CETA program and the distributional impact with respect to State ^ 
vJDepartment of Education funds when Full Time Equivalencies are generated- 
by CETA trainees. Fourth, to conduct a field' test in Hillsborough, 
Plliellas, and Hernando Counties, with the fprmer two being prime sponsora, 

"erriando being a "balance of the. state" county. The period used as 
the data base is July 1, 1975, through June 30, 1976. Finally, to prov^b^^ 
the reader with a bibliography of material directly and indirectly 
related to the ^general problem area. 

ELIG IBILITY CRITERIA ^' / -j^:-^;^ 



What are ^the general eligibilit^chariS^ of the CETA, Tit]* 



1 program? The Federal Government has established specific criteria, and 

• r , • • ' \ 

it will be "helpful to the readers of this report if they will take the 

* f ' ' . 

^ " - • ' . • 

^State Department^ of Education funds '^re dispril>uted ^on the basis of 
the number of full time equivalent students". 



time to become, familiar with these requirements. / 

' To be eligible for services and activities under the CETA program, 
a person must be: 

1) A member -of a significant segment of 'the population as defined 

below: ' ^ - 

■ . a ■ ■ 

a) High school dropout regardless of age who is not currently 
enrolled in an academic or vocational institution. 

b) Sixteen throughc, twenty-four year" olds lacking work 
experience. 

c) Vietnam era Veterans who served in Vietnam, Korea, or Waters 
adjacent thereto between Aqgust 4, 1964, and January 31, 1973, 
with honorable discharge. ' 

d) Female heads of household. 

e) Persons 45 years old or over. - . 

f) Potential high school dropouts who are economicalx^.$- 
disadvantaged . 

» « 

g) The priihe sponsor may make exceptions to the above criteria. 

2) And be either: ' / . 

a) Economically Ijisadvantaged and unemployed, or; 

b) Economically disadvantaged* and underemployed. 

From the above criteria it should be clear to the reader that, 
perhaps, the most basic idea underlying th^ CETA, Title I program is to 
provide economic assistance to individuals who are both economically and 
educationally disadvantaged, with the hope that CETA, Title I training 
w^l enable the person to move into a higher skilled occupation which, 
in the long run, will increase his or her life time earning stream. 



' Lloyd G. Reynolds, one of America's best-known labor economists, 
Ijas examined this^very problem in qj^of his books. Reynolds points out 
that when one goes about the retraining of adults, the first question to 
e answered is, who is to be^ trained? If it Is assumed that funds are 

insufficient to train everyone, where does one staxtJ "Should one 

V ' ^ 4 \ 

deal from the top of the^deck or the bottom?" On th&^ basis of . efficiency , 

it might seem that one should start with the most trainable becatisfe their 

ratio of future production gains' to training costs is highest. They will 

al^o {)robably be generally imore qualified, younger and healthier than^ 

the other unemployed, ^u^^ the argument can be made for starting with t^€ 

most disadvantaged because to lift people up from poverty by .increasing 

their life time earnings and thus reduce present disparities in' income 

5 

distribution, is a valid social objective. One can go on to argue that 
this graup offers the greatest long term benefits because the returns from 
training the most disadvantaged are ppteirtially very large when one 
considers the possible impact it may have uporr the children. Chilcjiren of 
this ^roup quite of ten. become disadvant?aged themselves. If Vhrough 
training the parents, the cycle of poverty is bi;oken,^he gains will be 
large.^ This study will not go into, these aspects because attempts to - 



measure them are extremely difficult and data for a long period are r^ * 
quired. Nor will this study attempt to measure any psychological benefits^ 
resulting from training. 



Lloyd G. Reynolds, Labor iB^onomics and Labor Relations , sixth'ed., 
(Eng^ewood Cliffs, N.J.^: Pren£^c^-Hall,' Inc.), p. 153. ' ^ . . 

5 

On the other hand, it ckn be argued that- it is more economically 
efficient to train the most qualified and through/transfer payments' effect 
a , more equitable distribution of Income. ' , 

^Reynolds, p. 154 



■i: 



- ,-•* Reynolds also points out one (jf the problems whfqlfarisffi in making. • 

, » . u. , ■ .. • - • , 

S4ach~ pi^ogramfe elfective. ^ ^ ' , ^ 

„ : -Not" 511 of those wl\6 sta.rt a eraining program ' ■ , 

' V ' f4nrsh, it, and not all otf- those who finish get precisely. ' ' 

t ' the joljs for which they i^ere^ trained. ' , 'J.'^- ' 

' ^ !f ouiid this to' l^e.one bf 'the problems wi-th which we haS to dipal. . A' 
numbe'r'of'the ciiepts either droppls'd, dut of -the program, accepted un- 
• delated ^obs. or wer^" "i^ holding" Tlje' t^rm, "injholdin^; is used to . . 

'^•^esc|ibe ^hose clients who have terminated from traifi'ing but hdve not yet 
been terminat^ed from CETA program^, . per |e, . because they are still receiving 



employment services. 



■> 



A 
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J' 

4i-. 
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Ibid. , p. 156. ^ A 



ECONOMIC BNVIKqNMENT ^ / " "fj 



the 



In order to ^liave the Jnecessary perspective for understanding 
economic impact ot^Yhe CETAf Title I programs, -t^ne must be fully-aware, of 

/Florida.'^ economic structure 'in-general and^^ the three test countifes -in 

- * >' ■ ' ' ' - ^ 

"particular. The economy of Floirida. is not Hj^ed'aipon heavy industry when 

' • ' ' - <"../■ ^ 

/' — * ^ r * ^ 

'. .compared to the Midwest- or the Northeast secfors of the United States.^ 

Instead, Its basic economic activities are in the areas. of agricultu^re; 

tourism, service industries, and government. Historically, wages/ in 

Florida tend 'to be lower than wages found in the more intiustrial states. 

This is true of most of the^SoitheasterrTs^ction of the country. 

The econa^ti^ bases of the test counties are^ *as follows. Hillsborough 

Qounty has the most diversif ied Jeconomic base of any county in Florida. 

The major types of economic activity are industry, service, agriculture, 

government, construction, military, education, Vmirism, and port traffic. 

The county has also experienced a largB population growth in the first 

half of this decade. The U.S^ Commerce Department estimates that popula- 

tion has increased by 95,700 from. April 1, 1970, to July 1, 1975. The 

diversified ecorTomic base and the rapid" population growth has contributed 

to the past 'feTfonoml^ stability of the county. Pinellas County has a more 

limited ecopV^c bass which historically has been built arouncFtouri3m 

and retirees. The county also has had a great *^al of construction 

activity. 13ther major contri1|||||tors to the ecorfomic foundation of Pinellas 

County are government, service, and education. From April 1, 1970, to 

July 1, 1975 Pinellas County's population grew by 130,400 individuals. 

Hernando County 's economic base is built upon agriculture, rock mining. 



and ^vernment iervice. TIkU county is -the mast rural of the thjee ^nd 



hadrhad a^much slower population growth. It is estimated that thfe 

.rr . r-:^ — , ... 

county's total population on June l,' 1974, was 26;517. Because of this,- 
the construction industry has not been as, Impoftant to Hernando County 

^ - / / 

as it has to the other two. C 

. ' Since the end of World War n, Florida h^* experiencgd very rapid 
economic and population J^owth.^ This cont^inuedr with only minor inter- 
ruptions, until .^tlie latter part of 1974 when th^ economy turne^idown. • ^ 
Of course, >*fc is now known thai the whole country was'^te^ng into the 

mpst severe recessio^- sinee the 193b,'s. The economic downturn of 1974- * 

^ \ 
1975 was even more seT^ere in Florida than , it was for the nation as a 

whole. The two principal causes^ of Florid/' s recession wereNthe slow- 

doWn in the numbdr of people flioving into the ^state to establish residency 

> . / ^ 

and the almost^total collapse of the construction -industry. Obviously, 

/' 

these two ^ causes are^'closely related. The construction industry was 
esi^ecially^hard hit be.cause of the decline of net in-migration and the - 
squeeze upon consttubtion profits because of rising interest rateft an^ 
other costs -whictr^<^ place simultaneously. Today, there is still a ^ 
l^rge supply of dwelling units for sale, and interest rateg and construc- 
'tion costs have remained high. Thus, most economists feel that Florida ^ 
. can not expect ^renewed rapid growth until the larg^ inventory of ^ 
apartments and condominiums is reduced. It is now obvious that much of 
the state's economic boom of the late 1960's and* the ear"^ 1970's was 
fragile because it was based upon the construction industry feeding 
•upon itself. 

The best measure of ^the impact of the recession is unemployment 
percentages. Table 1 summarizes the unemployment data for the United 



TABLE 1 



MONTHLY PERCENT UJ^EMPLOYED IN' THE UNITED ' STATES : FLORIDAr 
AND-HILCfBO^OUGH, PINELLAS', AND HERNANDO COUNTIES, " 
. . - N JANUARY, 1974 - lAUGUST, 1976 




1/76 
2/76 
3/76 
A/76 
5/76 
6/76 
7//6 
8/76 



7.8 
7.6 
7.5 
7.3 
7:5 
7.8 
7.8 
7.9 



11.0 
11.0 
11.0 
11.0 

Ye 

7.2 
N.A. 



12.3 
12.6 
13.2 
13.5 
13.8 
12.5 
N.A. 
N.A. 



9.6 
9.6 
■9.2. 
9,3 
9.1 
8.2 
N.A. 
N.A. 



16.9 
18.4 
20.3 
19.7 
20.1 
25.2 
N.A. 
N.A. 



■''New seasonal adjustments started in January, 1975 ^ 
■ ^Datd beginning' with April, 1976 vlll be revised at least one more time^ 
^Data -beginning with January, 1976 will be revised one more time.- 
^All data are unadjusted 

Sources: U.S. Survey of Current Business and State of Florida Department of 
Commerce Labor Market Trends. 



States, Florida, and Hillsborough, Pinellas, and Hernando Counties • By 

■ ■ ■ • — ^ 

assembling all of this data ifi ohe^'-^table the reader is better able to ^ 

^compare the performance of one to the other. In January, 1-974, the 

nation had an unemplojrment rate of'5»2 percent but Florida's^was ieven 

below that with an unemplo3nnent- rate of only 4.7 percent. By July, the 

. " ^ , ^ . t 

situa^on had changed; Florida '3^ unemployment rate was greater than ' y 

the national unemplojrmelt rat:^,\and it has remained that way to/ the 

' present* At /the begitming^ of national unemployment was 5.2 percent 

it rose to i3>s^pea^ of 8.9 perfcent in May, 19^', and is currently 7.^ 

TpercaiifT Florida's unemployment reached a high of 11.8 percent in ^ 

Sjeptember ,197"?, and^. declined to only' 10. 2 percent by July, 1976. 

The three test counties »TfDw an even greater ^degree of increasing 

unemployment. In Hillsborough County , the unemployment rate was 3.6 

percent in^ January, 1974, but rose to a high l^f 13.8 percent in May of ^ 

1976. It is obvious that Hillsborough County has not come of the 

recession. This county has depended too mudh upon the construction 

Industry and has been slow recovering due to continued sluggishness. On 

t;he other hand, Pinellas County^s economy ^as performed a little bettet. 

Its un^emplojnnent rate increased from 4.0 percent to a high of 10.4 

percent in September, 19,75. The June unemployment rate was down to 8.2 

perc'ent. Why has Pinellas County managed to do so much better than her 

sister county? Pinellas County has a very stable income source from 

its^ large population of retirees. Most of the retirees who have made 

their homes in Pinellas County have dependable sources of income whic^X- 

are not greatly affected by economic recessions (dividends, interest^ 

private pensions, and government retirement programs exempl4fied by 

Social Security) . A second strong support of the Pinellas economy is the 



tourist^^dndustr^i.' In siiit^>^f/he recjession, the state has had two 
very good tourist seasons^ and the sand beaches of Pinellas County^have * 
once more proved their/ value to the area. Hernando County has the 

/ / ' ■ . _ 

greatest unemployment problem. The latest data^„ghow^an unemployment 
ra^te^of 25.2 percent in June of 1976. This unusually Ikgh unemployment 
figu^e,'^j0^"'been neither adjusted nor revised. When, the d^ai are adjusted 
and o-e^i^^^we may find that unemployment decreases. Even If thiols' 
the case, table 1^ clearly indicates that the level of unemployment in- 
^T^k-^He^ilndo Count]^ is still /expanding and three times'^ that of the national 
economy. The 'economic base of this county is not growing fast enough to 



s^bsprb the expanding labor "Supply . ^ ^ny of the unemployed wprkers in^^, 
' this. county are looking for jobs in Hillsborough County. 

: / ■ • ■ - ■■•"^ , ■ . ^ - 

What has been the impact of the recession upon the CETA, Title I 
vocational and technical education progtfam 'in Florida? From the supply 
side of the picture, .i/t has increased the number of individuals eligible 
for the program. This pay have upgraded .the quality of the average 
student as some of ttie fmore recently unemployed (perhaps cyclical 



unemployed) worlcers fatcempt to learn new skills, and at the same time, 
receive an allowanc^. |or> the other hand^^^se newly unemployed workers 
may be squeezing out /lome'^pf'^ the' very peopTe'^t^^e program was intended, 
to help those withi little or no work experience and no employable 
skills. It should b^ noted that those administering the programs seem 
to have made an earnelst effort to adopt procedures designed to accept 
those applicants who^e qualifications coincide with the Act's intent. 



J P er hap s^ they have [b i^n s uc c e s s f u 1 , 



Sintervi^w wittlp Dr. Robert Westrick, Dean of .the North Campus of 
the'Pasco-Hernando Community College, ^August 50, 1976; 
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On the demand side, the number of jabs has^eclined. This is 



especially true for those 'who are eligible to receive t^alnii^. The - 
impact of this is that money wages have probably not increased^ very much 
during this period. When the infjaticyi factor is consi<iered, we can 
s^h that real wages have d|^cliried. -For example,* in Pipellas County^ 
the average weekly earnings of the "Ml Manuf acturing"\;ategory Iprt^reased 
from $155.22 in May of 1974, to $1>1.97. by April of .1976, for an llPpercent 
increase; but during the same period thfe^ Consumer Price. Index rose by 
16 percent. Thus, in real purchasing power terms, th6>^«?rker*s earnings 

■ - , ^. ■ ■ ' ; r-- • 

declined *by 5 percent. t^** f ^ 

Another problem cheated by the r^ece^sion has t5rsen~that of detfi^rmining 
what skills' should be taught. For example, ^he decision to teach a 

parti<iular skill is made ^ar^in advance after a great deal of labor market 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ * * '* * 

analysis has been .conducted. Onfce the need has been determined, the 

curriculum is developed and the first course offered. The ^)roblem 

here Is c>^''~&'iv,tijttjj^ the recession came on ^o fast "and wiJth such' 

intensity that some of the skills which wjare thought to be needed in 

1974 and early 1975 may not have been needed by the middle 1975. Th^s 

is one of the problem^^aced when one tries tq anticipate the future job 

needs in the relatively unskilled areas. ^ * 

It is Isiyr professional opinion that the impact of .the recession upon 

the CETA, Title I program has been negative. -The recession has increased 

■ ' - '"^^ ' 

the supply of trainee applicants while reducing the demand for them. The 
recession lias retarded tne, growth of wage levels to such an extent that 
in man^ cayes r?al wages have diBt^lined. since. May of 1974.*._ Since, .the 



9 , - 

I'.S. Dc-pa^vnic-nt or Lahor, T he r.o n s Lu;: er P \' i ce index U.S. Dept. of 

Labor, Burc-^an ^of L;i::>or* Sr c: r i^tics ,^Juna 1074 /ind M.iy 1976. 



people trained iby the ^ETA, Title I pr^Qgram are basically emJ)loy€d in 
entry level ./positions, their wages are entry level wages only, and these 

• f i : V . / • • 

have 'probably ©een increased by the highet minimum wag6. Wagesi^ for 
entry levels ,/ would prC^ beeri-even lower in ^T^^s%nce of^^the 

legislated wige increase brought about jjjiy the iiinimi^ wage. 

In siimiiiary, the^ recession has placed a bufdejl upon the CETA, Title I 




program which has, prcJbably, --lowered the benefits of the trainf^?ts.J:fir the 
individual fi^nd society. In othfer states where the impact of the re^ces^it^ 
has liE^ beeti as great, entry level wages for CETA trainees l>ave been mi 

^higher thah;- those Un Florida. "^^ It seenrs probable that as the state 

• . ' . ,'■ '/'■ * * . 

ecanojny .improves, entry level wages will rise and 
from vocational * and technical' education proMr^aia* 






r •^^Intervi of Skills Centers in Ft.^ Worth, Texas; 

San Antonio, Texas; Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Phoenix^, Arizona; ^d 
Tucson, Arizona, August 16, 17, 19 and, October 14, and 15, 197.6. Also, 
interviews were conduct e^^'with members of the CETA, Evaluation Staff and the 
Office of Planning, Evaluation^ . and Rese"2rrch for the Title I Program i,n . 
Washington; D.C.; October 13, 1976. 
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This section of the study is basedl updn data collected by "in^ th^ 
field" reselfceh me^ods. It is th^^most important^art of the^study 
because it is here that the impact of CETA, Title I fundi;ig upon voca- 
^lional and technical education is assessed. Benefit and "cost data are 
collected an^^;^^^ into useable form so that, where possible, ^benefit- 
cost ratios can be develbped. ^ 

PINELLAS COUNTY ' ' . - 
/ ' ' . • " ^ 

> CETA, Titl^^^I^^fuj^^^ to PineliaC<!crunty/ are channeled 

through the Pinellas County-St, Petersbui^fe^^Manpower Consortium. Although , 
both Pinellas County and the City of Stj' Peter^j^g are eligible to \ . 
receive financial assistance as CETA/ pri^ sponsors (each with. a popu- 
lation exceeding 100,000 persons), they elected to form a consortium for 
g^urposes of^he Compfehensive^ployment and Training Act. This procedure 
was adopted IT^ order to Stress the labor market needs of Pi'nellas County 
jhi a comprehensive n\anner. ^ * ' ^ 

Primary aciministrative' responsibility for manpower programs -was 
fi^legated to the Board of County Commissioners by the consortium agreement 
\which was executed in April, 1974. Consortium employees, although paid 
bV grant funds, are employees of the county. Both the Chairperson of the 
Board of County Commissioners and the Mayor of the City of St. Petersburg, 
however, must approve all grant, documents with the Department of Labor 
and the State of Florida. The county and the city also share equally ^ 
the legal responsibilities associated with the ^execution of such documents, 
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The Board of County Commissioners has appointed a twenty member 
adyisory council which meets monthly to discuss recommendations to assist 
the c6nsi)rtium in developing a "responsive plajiV It should be noted 
here that the consortium is involved in the administration of programs 
fended through several different titles^^of ^the dpmprehensive Employment 
and Training Act. . . / 

t)uring the year ended June 30, 1976, the consortium op<irate5J/ CETiL, 
Titflye I programs under a delivery system composed of coordinated but" 
separate publlc'^and non-profit organizations. The consortium awarded 
grants ^o the public agencies involved and arrangjp^delivery agent 
^contracts with the n^-profit entitled. * i 

TabTe 2 contains a breakdown of CETA, Title I expenditures by program 

c'lftegory for each organization for the July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976, time 

period. Table 3 is a breakdown of Title I expenditures by cost category "\ 

12 

for each organization for the same timfe period. In addition to 

) 

"regular"\Title I funds, $96,735.07 o"f Section 112 (of CETA, Title I) 
funds for v^ational education were also emended in Pinellas ^C^unty 
during the year ended June 30, As indicated in Table 2, this amount 

wa^^pent for\programs at the I^inellas County School Board, and although 
reported as a (separate program category expenditure, the funds were 
dispensed as part of the classroom training effort. 



The Pinellas County-St. Petersburg ManpJj^r Consortium, "The 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act- (CETA) in Pinellas County," , ^ 
Mimeographed report, from the Pinellas Cbunty-St. Bjfetersburg Maitpower 
Consortium, 1975, p. 13. / 

Tables 2A, 23 and 3A in Appendix I provide^ the reader with a greater- 
breakdown of expenditure data. 
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TABLE 2 

cm, TITLE I EXfENDITURES M PINELUS 
COUNTY, 1975;JIHE 30, 1976, 
(Expenditures^yL||iogcaiii Category " 
For Each Organization)^ 



, 7 



Organization 



Total 



.Classrooin Qn-Tlie-ikb 
Tralninar 



Plnelkfl County 
Opportunity Council, Inc* 

Florldn State / 
Eapioyment Service 

Pinellas County 
School Board * 



j; pfl-Thc-Job Training 
Progr^'"^ 



draining ExpWice Participants 

y —. 



Vb^caclonal 

Servlcfea to " ' Education. . 



Funds 



b 



'Opporcui 
Industrial 




Center 



Pinellas Hun: 
Work Experii 



Program^ 



.d 



» 59,08^,55 
"I 

1 

l,120,243j07 
106i.4oi.51 
92,204.10. 
4161738.26 



59,084.55 



161,134.00 



786,935.00 
18,742.37 
48,044.26 



236,573.00 



87,660.14 



Gulf Coast CarpWer's 
Union Program 

Pinellas-St. Petersburg 
Manpower Planning Unit 

Total 




r 



416,738.26 




16,479.50 

39,526.04 
2,011,812.03 



16,479.50 

18,340.08 
888,541.21 



1,857.73 
89,5^.87 



13,755.06 
667,066.32 



5,573.17 
269,951.56 96,735.07 



*A11 figures include encumbrances as well as actual cash outlays. . '1- 
Won 112, CETA, Title I funds, 

^See Table 2A in Appendix breakdown of these expenditures among contractor and 21 subcontractors. 

dSee Table 2B in Appendix for breakdown of these expenditures aowng 16 aunicipalities, Florid^ State Eoiployiiient Service and Pinellas County 
School Board. 



If . 



1'/ 



TABLE 3 . ■ 
cm, TITLE I El^PENDITURES FOR PINftLLAS, 

COUNTY, mv 1, m-Mi % im 

(Expenditures by Cost Cateogry 
For Each Organization)* 



P. 





V 

^ Organlzatlcfn 



Fringe ^ ■ 

. Allowances ' Wages ^ Benefits Jrdlning 
Total Adniinlstrabn , ' tp CllentV to Clients to Clietits Coats 



Services 
to Clienu 



, Pint: Was County 
Opportunity Council, Inc. 

Florida State ^ 
Employment ^eVvl 

Plnollas County 
School Boa^'^'* 

SI On-ihe;^b Training 
ProjM 5^^v_^'\ ' 

Opmtunitles 
Ipstrlalizallon Center - 

Plnet-is Municipai 
Work Experience Prograr 

' Gulf Coast Carpenter's 
^ Union Program 



' 59,08il,i5 17,216.84'* 




0 



532,538.00 155,594.00 6,933.00 , 153,331.17^ 141,500.93 



106,402.51 



92,204.10 
416,738.26 
.16,479.50 



11,181.94 
'* 

24,021.84 
7,3 



80,696.87, 14,523.70 



19,069.38 



16,963.96 



380,566t09 ;8,864.17 



■S. 



32,148'.52 ■ 



116,479.50 



Plnellas-St. Petefjiburg 
Hanpower Flijiinlnginlt , 

Total'' ■ 



39,526.04 39,526.04 
2,011,812.03 . k',mM 



551,607.38 ,. 536,160.09 35,797.17 . . 267.471.50 j63,915,23. 



"All figures include encumbrances as well as actual cash outlays. 
bThese figures include Section 112-Voca:ional Education /unds expended. 

csee Table 3A'in Appendix for breakdown of these expenditures among contractor and 21^ subcontractors. . 
dSee T^ble ^ I %elldix for breakdowH of these expenditures ai»n^ 16 iunidpalities and Florida State E^plopent Service ji^inellas County 

School Boa^. ' , ^ 
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.. If Section 112 monies are included, the total CETA, Title I 
expenditure for the year is' $2,.011,812.03. And if ••112" expenses are 
added to regular classroom training expenditures, the sum is $985,276.28, 
which is nlpercent of the total. This'is the program ca^agory of primary 
importance in this investigation. 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD CLASSROOM TRAINING PROGRAlT 

In focusing our attention on classroom training, it is obvious after 
an examination of the tables of expenditures that the Pinellas County 
School Board is the major factor in titie administration of these progtaffls. 
Of the $985,276.28 spent on classroom training (including Section 112 - 
vocational^ education funds) , the school board was responsible for 
$883, 670^07 or 90 percent of these expenditures^. 

As noted in Table 2, the school board also expended $236,573.00 
on work experience programs, These programs are intended to provide job 
training in only a very general fashion. and are only peripherally within 
the scope of this investigation. There is general agreement among those 
administering these p^<?grams thattheir basic intent is that of a stopgap 
measure to provide employment and income for particular segments- of the 
population~in the case of school board programs, economically disad- 
vantaged youth. A brief summary of the number and types of clients ^ 
' served, types of jobs provided, and the limited employability results 
will be discussed below in conjunction with the Pinellas Municipal 
Work Experience Program. 

In beginning our analysis of the classroom training prdgram at the 
Pinellas County School Board, we° have presented an organization chart of 
'"tlie school board CETA unit (Exhibit 1) and its classroom training 
expenditures by cost category (see Table 4,). Again, Section 112 funds 
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EXHIBIT I ' 

ORGANIZATION CHART OF PINELLAS COUNTY 
SCHOOL BOARD CETA UNIT 



4 J' 




CETA 
Project Director 



Accounti^ig Clerk 1 



Clerk Typist I 



Clerk Typist I 



— Secretary II 



Supervisor 




^ Program 




Guidance 




Supervisor 




Counselor 



Full-time 




Full-time 


In School 




Institutional Skills 


Coordinator 




^ Training Program 


■ (1) 




Coordinators 




' (5) ' 



Part-time 
Coordinators 
(10) 



I 
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Cost 
Category 



TABLE k ; 
PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD CETA, TITLE I BUDGETS, AND 
EXPENDITURES, JULY 1, 1975-JUNE 30^1976 
(Expenditures by Cost Category ?otJach 
Prograi Category) f 



Title I 
Budget 

Title I (Vocational 
Budget ' • Education 
(Regular) funds) 



Combined 
Budget 



Classroom > . , 

Training , 
Expenditures \ 
(including 

Vocational Work . , ' 
Education Experience fotal 
funds)^;''' Expendituresa Expenditures^ ^ 



4 

\ 

Administration 


UO 170.00 




140,170.00 


92,532.00 


-37,814.00 


. 130,346.00 


> 

Allowances to 
Clients 


-.558,795.00 


558,795.00 


528,041.00 


4,497.00 


532,538.00 


S "feges to Clients 






157,150.00 




155,594.00 . 


' 155^594.00 


Fringe Benefits 


12,880!00 

' • \ 




,12,880.00 




6,933.00 


6,933.00 


to Clients 












'Training Costs 


105,880.00 


74,890.00 


180,7.70.00 


153,331.17 ' 




153,331.17 


Services to Clients 


123,380.00 


•39,000.. 00 


'l62,380.00 


109,765.90 


31,735.00 


141,500.90 


Total 


1,098,255.00^ 


113,890.00^ 


1,212,145.00^ 


883,670.07 


236,573.00 


.1,120,243.07 

















Section 112, 



aExpenditure figures include encumbrances as well as actual cash outlays. ^ ^^^^^^ 

k^l 965 17 of Training Costs, $38,769.90 of Senices to clients and ?96,/J5.i>/ on f 



cpfogra. category kreaVdom is 5831,985.00 for «l»»f"J"'°;"« ^^^^^^^ purposes of this 

■dwafloaal-Eilucation-Fimds-b«dset.tos.been.pla£,ed.in.tte ""^'^ 



e;;» Category brealido™ is $9«,8I5- 00 for Classroo. Training and »6<.270,00 for « Experience. 
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expended have, been 



included under classroom training. Table 4 also 
contains a cost category breakdown o| expenditures at the Pinellas 
County School Board for youth work experience programs. 

The- budget figures included in T^ble 4 are broken down by cost 
categories, but oiviy th^^i^tal amounts are separated for classroom training 
and work experience. * This separation is indicated in the footnotes of the 
t^able. For further analysis of school board budget and expend ittires, see 
Table'4A in Appendix I. The figures presented- there are by line item 
within each cost category but do not include Section 112 funds. 
School Board Classroom Training Program Delivery System 

Before proceeding to a benefit-cost analysis of the CETA classroom 
training program at the school board, a description ^^rT^tbe delivery system 
for th^ program is necessary. Basically, it involves two types of class- 
room sitydations and many different types of training. Table 5 contains 
a listing of the different types of training in which school board clients 
participated during the July 1, 1975 - Jujia^30, 1976,- time period and in 
which they were, enrolled on August 18, 1976. 

The first five Waining programs noted in Table 5 are referred to 

Ijy the school board as\ "class siz(^"' programs . These are programs where the 

\ 

school board CETA unit originates classes exclusively for CETA' partici- 
pants. Classroom space is provided at no charge* to the program by county 

I 

vocational and technical schools, and instructors for these courses are 
hired through regular schbpl board procedures. These instructors are 
paid, however, by CETA, Title I funds. Pa3nnents are also made from 
grant funds to the county schools for utilitiies used in the classrooms 
provided, except in .the case of some of the general office clerk classes 
held at the St. Petersburg Vocational and Technical Institution. In this 
case, there is no charge for utilities.. , 

3220 ' 



: ^ . TABLE 5 / 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BQARD: PROGRAM MEMBERSHIP pAT A FOR 
CLIENTS TERMINATED, JULY 1, 1975-JUNE 30, 1^76 
(Program Data for those still in training bn 
August 18, 1976 are also Included in the 



J6 are also Included in the / . 
last column) / ^ 



Training 
Program' 



Completed 
Training • 
Program 



Terminated: 

Training 

Incomplete 



Classroom 

Hours 

Required 

For 
Completion^ 



Attending 



on 



August 18,^ 1976^ 



Clerk, General Office \ 


25 


12 


• 

1 nQrt 
i , Kjovj 




Auto Paint & Body Repair 


9 


D 


9 1 AH 
/ , 10 U 


Q 


Cooking & Baking 


2 


1 9 


£. , lou coocvxnj^ 


12 








* 1 , zJjU Datvxng 


Auto Mechanics 




10 


/ , loU 


Q 


Diesel Mechanics 


1 


' o 

o 


9i 1 An ^ 


1 0 


Bookkeeping 


6 




uou 


11 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


J 


1 




Cosmo tology 








5 


Data Processing 


3 


1 


1,650 




Welding 




3 




2- 


Keypunch 




2 




3 


Nurse Aid 




1 






Masonry 




1 






Commercial Art 




1 




1 


Accounting Clerl^^ 


1 


1 






Horticultural 




1 




\ ' 


Lands Maintenance 




1 






■Electronics 




1 




1 . 


Air Conditioning 








5 


Civil Arch. 








1 


Drafting 








4 


Electro-Mech, 








1 ~ 


Const. Trades 








4 


Parts Clerk 








2 


Radio-TV Repair 








8 


Upholstery ^ 




37 




2 ^ 


Work Evaluation 








Total 


54 


98 


N/A 


" 129 



^Only noted for classes organized exclusively for CETA trainees and for other 
programs which produced at ^least one completion during the year ended 
June 30, 1976. This information was not readily available for the accounting 
clerk training program. - 

^Clients attending Work Evaluation on August 18, 1976 are not included. 
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■ \ 

ill other training progr^s lifted in Table 5 apd others available 

to CETA clients at various county institutions are referred to as ^ 

"slot*-in" programs. These are regular classes already in existence at 

counjty schools, and CETA clients are accepted into such glasses on a .> 

> 

.space available basis. The charge to the CETA program for these trainees 

is only a flat fee for supplies and materials. The school board maintains 

a list of these charges for the various programs available ait different 

vocational apd technical schools in Pinellas County . These fees range 

from $11.50 for masonry to $253.94 for air conditioning technology, for 

one year (four quarters) of classes (for the classes noted in Table 5) . 

13 

Only one program, comm^cial art, was listed at no charge. 

I 

An examination of Table 5 also reveals those training programs which 
were selected more often, those which produced more completions, and the 
classroom hours required for completion of the more popular programs. 
These classroom hours required for completion may be compared with the 
State Board of Education's concept of Full Time Equivalency (FTE) , for 
school districts, which is 900 classroom periods (hours) for the "kchool 
year (180 class days during the nine months x 5 periods per day) . 
Class size training programs usually involve 3j;^ hours per week ir 
classes dealing with specified types of training; in addition, partici- 
pants receive credit for some hours spent in supplemental classes. 
For example, it may be necessary for students to attend basic education 
courses in conjunction with both class size and slot-in training 
programs. v 



See Appendix II for supply and mater /al c^sts for slot-ins, FY-76, 
''for Tomlinson Adult Vocational Center, Pinellas Vocational Technical 
Institute, and Dunedin High School Night Program. 
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' Trainees receive a basic allowance equal to the minimum wage of 
*$2.30 per hour for the number of classroom training hours validated, 
'^his normally amounts to 37?$ hours per week. If a ciicJt also receives 
unemployment compensation, however, this amount is deducted^ from his 
b'dsic allowance./ For examples if a client receives^SO.OO a week 
urifemployment compensation^nd goes to . school 37h hours in the program^ 



« the amount of his basic allowance is $86.25, but the CETA program will 
only pay $36.25 of this total. 

Participants who receive Aid for Dependent Children or other public 
assistance (other thari food stamps) are only paid a $6.00 per day incentive 
allowance from CETA; they do not receive the basic hourly allowance. 
Although the school board does not adjust its payments to those who 
receive food stamps, administrators of the food stamp program check with 
the school board concerning amounts food stamp recipients are paid by 
the school board. 

Clients qualifying for tihe basic allowance may also receivS $2.00 
per day each for some dependents. It does not apply tojthe first two 
' dependents or any beyond the sixth. A daily transportation allowance of 
$2.00 is paid to all clients the first 21 days. After this initial 
21 day period, the daily transportation allowance ranges from a maximum 
of $2.00 downward. 

All clients accepted into the school board classroom training 
program are referred to the school board by CETA units in two different 
Florida Stafe Employment Service of f ices* in Pinellas County (St. Petersburg 
and Clearwater). These uAits are financed by CETA, Title I funds to 

r 

provide "intake assessment (eligibility determination) , employability 

23 ^ 
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assessment, orientation, job counseling, testing, selection and referral' 

to training, job devielopment and direct placement services. ... to parti 

14 

cipants of all manpower programs of the consortium." - 

Eligibility is determined by the criteria noted in the introduction 
, of this st^dy above. In addition, however, applicants are rated to 
determine the priority of those who are eligible for admission into .the 
program. These rating criteria and a sample form used for this evaluation 
are included in Appendix III. plients are also referred back to the 
Florida State Employment Service-CETA units upoiu termination from the 
training program for job placement services. A summary of client char- 
acteristics is provided in Table 6 for the 306 participants served by the 
school board in the year ended June 30, 1976; 68 clients who were 
terminated from the employment servide-CETA units; and 33 who obtained 
employment. 

In addition to the Florida State Ejmployment Service units, another 
organization partially financed by CETA, Title I funds was involved in 
the selection of clients for the school board. The Pinellas Opportunity 
Council, Inc., a private, non-profit community action agency in Pinellas 
County, provided "outreach (recruitment) , coaching and follow-ap ser-^ 
vices. ... in behalf of and coordinated with the other manpower programs 
of the consortium. "^^ After an examination of client files at the school 
board, it was ^ound that 49 of 360 school board clients were originally 
referred to the employment service by the Pinellas Opportunity Council. 
Although these 360 clients were not all in the program during the time 
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The Pinellas County-St. Petersburg Manpower Consortium, pp. 4-5. 
^^Ibid . , p. 4. 
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TABLE 6 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD: SUMMARY OF CLIENT. 
ClURACTERTSTICS, JULY 1, 1975- JUNE 20, 1976 





V 

Characteristic 


Total Clients 
Served 

(Includes those 
carried over) 


Clients 
Terminated 
From CETA^ 


Clients 

Employed 

After 

Termination . 


Total 




306 


68(80)^ 


33(37)^ 


Sex 


Male 
Female 


159 
1A7 


32(AO)b 
36(A0)l> 


ll(12)b ^ 
22(25)b 


Age ^ 


18 and under 

22 - AA 
A5 - 5A 
55 - 6A 


A2 

tlQ 

07 

1A6 

' 19^ 
10 


7 

1 7 
X / 

3A 
7 
3 


3 
1 1 

15 
3 
1 


Education 


o and under 
9 - 11 


22 
lAO 


c 
D 

19 


9 


High School Graduate 

or Equivalent 
Post High School 


129 
Ij 


A2 

9 


20 

-1? ^ 


Fajiily 
Income 


Aid For Dependent Children 
Other Public Assistance 
Economically Disadvantaged 


30 
18 
287 


6 

3 
60 


2 
30 


Ethnic 
Group 


White 
Black 

American Indian 
Other 


213 
90 ' 
1 
2 


A8 
18 
1 
1 


25 
6 . 
1 
1 


'■h 

Span^li American 


1 






Limited Enplish-SpcakinK Ability 


V 3 






Migrant or Seaso.nal Farm Family Member 


' r 




• 


Veteran 


Recently Separated 

Special 

Other 


6 


3 

n 
L 




Handicapped 


3A 


8 


A 


Full-Time 


Student 


lA 


2 


2 


Offender 




29 


11 t 


2 


Labor 
Force 
Status 


Undorcniploycd 

Unemployed 

Other 


18 
* 281 
7 


7 
60 
1 


.4" 28 
1 


Receiving 


Unemployment Insurance 


26 


2 


2 


^Reflects 


} the number of clients that terminated fro.Ti both 


the school 


board *s 



training program aiid tlio Florida Stnte Employment Service — CETA Units, 
between July 1 , 3*975, and June 30, 1976. 

^Figures in partinthescs reflect an addition»nl twelve clients terminated from 
the iiciiool bofird procrnm between July 3 , 1975, and June pO, 1976. Information 
regarding their final dispositions at Florida State Kmployment Service — CETA 
Units was not available iit the timo that the School Boatd completed its sum- 
mary of client characteristics for July 1, 1975, through June 30, 1976. ^ 
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period under investigation, the salnple does indicate the extent .to which 
the council's services have affected the school board program. 

When clients are referred to the school board from the employment 
service units, they are usually placed in a work evaluation group where , 
four different areas are assessed. Social and behavioral ftinctioning 
and work habits are evaluated through the observation of work samples' 
and testing. Test results indicate academic and learning skills; and 
tests, together with medical questionnaires, are also administered to 
determine medical and physical condition. ' . 

If a client attends work evaluation sessions on a full^-time basis, 
it requires 10 class days or 50 hours at the rate of 5 hours per day.^ 
Some participants, however, can only attend sessions for 2 hours at night. 
This, of course, means that these clients will be in work evaluation for 
approximately one month. It may even require slightly^ l.gnger since there- 
may be a problem of when a particular examination is/sctieduled to be 

>^. ■ ' 

offered again. ^ 
Those administering the program state that eight percent^ of thfe*^ clients 
completing work evaluation are not accepted into the"' program, and these 

are normally not, rejected because of academic. de 

some clients may decid^during or after work evaluStion that they do not 
desire to enter the program. As* indicated in one of the footnotes to 
table 4, the work evaluation program was one of two purposes for which 
Section 112 funds were primarily expended during the year ended June 30, 
1976. ' : . ■ 

School Board Classroom Training Program Benefits and Costs 

With some understanding of the del-ivery system for the classroom 
^ training program at the Pinellas Coiipty School Board^ it is now possible 
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to proceed to some comparisons of^ benefits achieved with the total 
classroom training expenditure of $883,670.07 at the school board. We 
will begin by stating benefits in rather general terms and then move to 
a more quantitative and spe^^njx approach for comparing benefits with 
costs. y . 

The total number of clients participating in classroom training 
programs at the school board between July 1, 1975, and June 30, 1976, ^ ^ 
was*^6 as indicated in Table 6. This figure,- however, does not indicate' 
the number in training throughout the entire year; . in addition, It *' 
represents the gross number enrolled in the scl^bol board *s Institutional 
^kills Training Program — including those who only received work evalua- 
tion services. Of the 306 who participated, 123 were carried over from 
the year ended June 30, 1975, and 154 were still, enrolled on June 30,.*^ 
1976. It should be noted that some who were carried over from the pre- 
vious year 'may still have been enrolled on June 30, 1976. Of coutse, 

r 

with 306 enrolled during the year (including carry overs) and 154 still 
in the program on June 30, 1976', the total terminated during the year 
was 152. < ■ 

In order to determine tffe cost of carrying a client in the program, 
the entire sample of 306 clients served during the year must be con- 



,„ sidered with proper allowance, of course*, for the portion of the year 
that each was served* This is nece^ssary because we are dealing with 

{ . 

cost data *for the complete year. When looking at benefits, hpwever, we 
fliust concentrate on the smaller sample of 152 who terminated from the 
school board's program. Eighty of these clients also terminated from 
CETA units at the Florida State Employment Service offices, and the final 
dispositions reported for 70 of these paEticipants provide readily 
measurable results'- for this group. These 70 either obtainScTemployment or 
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terminated non-positively ; the other 10 were reported as other positive 
terminations (see footnote^ to Table 8 for explanation of other positive 
terminations) . Seventy-tWo of the 152 who .terminated from the school 

board program are still ."holding" with the employment service, and no 

% « * ■ 

final dispositions have been reported. 

At first glance, it might seem appropriate and convenient to only 
use th^ group of 70 who obtaineid employment or terminated non-positively 
for a benefits sample. This would not be a valid indicator of benefits 
which could be used to project expected results for other groups., how- 
ever, since it would be weighted more heavily in favor of clients whp 
completed training than the larger sampl-e of 152 who terminated. Any 
sample of only clients terminated from the employment service would 
probably be weighted iif favor of those more employable, with those who 
are less employable more likely to be holding at the employment service 
at any point in time. 

The characteristics of the group of 70 can be ex^imjied, however, 
to determine the factor or factors most responsible for favorable out- 
comes, and then results can be estimated for the remaining group of 82 
(the 72 still "holding" plus' the other 10 positive terminations) based 
on its characteristics compared with those of "£lie group of 70.' This 
should provide a sample which yields a result more acceptable for use 
as a general indicator. Of course, any atttopt to use the entire ^06 
clients enrolled for a benefits sample. wouM-be--superfluous since bene- 
fits for the 154 still in training on June 30, 1976, would have to be 
estimated from results and characteristics of smaller samples. 



In examining the sample of 152 terminated clients, we should note 
that, for some, a percentage of their training occurred during the year 
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fended June 30, 1975. 'It'is only important, however, to note the time 
that each spent in the program. I^^ill then be assumed that benefits 
for months spent in the program by each client during the July. 1, 1975 - 
June 30, 1976, time period will be the same as those resulting from 
the months spent in training by the group of 152 who terminated. Once 
the cost of one month in the program is determined, benefits per month 
can, of course, be converted into benefits per dollar of cost. 

As noted above, the tot^l 306 clients served must, b.e considered in 
arriving at an estimate of the cost ofi carrying a client in the school 
board program during the year ended June 30, 1976. In order to take 
proper account of the length of time each of these clients spent in the 
program, the average daily enrollment in the program has been calculated. 
Table 7 has been prepared to facilitate an understanding of this calcu- 
lation. , 

Through the p/rocedure illustrated in Table 1 we arrived at an enroll 
ment figure which we can treat as being the number of clients in the pro- 
gram (including work evaluation and those awaiting classc???) continuously 
throughout the one year period. True, this is only an average figure for 
the year, based on mean figures for each month. With enrollment ^numbers 
for the beginning and ending of each month, however, it is^a fairly 
reliable average. ' 

We should point out that clients awaiting classes required some 
services from the school board and were legitimately included as extolled 
in the program. Clients who had terminated training and yere still not 
terminated from the Florida State Emplojnnent Servioe-CETA units were 
properly not included as enrolled. The emplo3nnent service is continuing 
to try to place these clients in jobs, but 'they are no longer associated 
with the training program. 
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TABLE 7 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD: MONTHLY ENROLLMENTS 
IN INSTITUTIONAL SKILLS TRAINING PROGRAM 
(Includes clients actively involved in 
Classroom Training, in Work Evaluation, 
Holding and Assigned to a Class, ^ and 
Holdijig and Not Yet Assigned) 



Pate 



T 

> ^Number Enrolled , Average Daily 
.in Pro-am Enrollment 



June 30, 1975 
July 31, 1975 
August 31, 1975 
September 30, 1975 
October 31, 1975 
November 30, 1975 
December 31, 1975 
January 31, 1976 
February 29, 1976 
March 31, 1976 
April 30, 1976 
May 31, 1976 «~ 
June 30, 1976 




Month 



July, 197S^ 
August, 1975 
September, 1975 
October, 1975 
November, 1975 
December, 1975 

^^Jahiiary, 1976 
Februa^, 1976 
March, 1976 

^pril, 1976 
May, 1976 
June, 1976 



T^otal of Average Daily Enrollments 



1,622 



Average Daily Enrollment 

for Year Ended June 30, 1976 (1^622 + 12) 135 



30. 



We can, at this point, make an estimate of the CETA cost of. carrying 

4 

a client in the school board program for one year by dividing the average 
daily enrollment figure of 135 into the total amount spent on classroom 
training of $883,670.07. This yields an estimate of $6,545.70. per client 
for one year in the program and $545.48 per client fd^r each month. We 

; 

have noted this as a CETA cost estimate because it is computed directly 
from amounts reported as CETA program outlays by the school board. Later, 
we shall want to consider other CETA outlays associated with this program 
as well as related couhty expenses. 

An examination of data received for the .152 clients terminated from 
the school board program in the y^ar ended June 30, 1976, provides an 
appr^wdmation of the average time each spent in the training program; 
this figure is. 7.4 months. A contributing factor to this low average 
time in the program was that 37 of the 152 clients were involved in work 
evaluation only. . ^ ■ - /■ 

Applying the $545.48 monthly cost to carry a client in the program, 
we cain estimate the average cost of carrying the 152 clients in the school 
board program tfo be $4,036.55. We must remember, howevei^y that this is 
^n estimate of what it cost per client to provide 7.4 months in the 
program — npt.one calendar year. 

If we multiply $4,036.55 times the 152 clients, we arrive at a total 
training cost of $613, 555.60~not $883,670.07. In other words, 152 ^ 
clients for an average o^ 7.4 month? is only 69 percent of 135. clients 
for an average of one year. This indicates that our benefit sample is 



This was derived by working through the files of the 152 clients 
and rounding the data 'in order to approximate the time spent in the 
program by each individual. 
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smaller than our cost sample. This is necessary because our cost data 
are for a £ujl year, but the sample of 152 clients terminated during the 
year does not reflect the full year's effort for the school board train- 
ing program. 

After calculating the benefits of the sample of 152 for comparison 

with the cost of $613,555.60, we can then^ estimate benefits achieved 

for the full year's expenditure of $883,670.07 by utilizing the ratio 

between these two cost figures. In other words, if $613,555.60 provides 

X benefits, we can estimate the benefits achieved from the $883,670.07 ' 

expenditure by multiplying x benefits times $883,670.07 . It is perhaps 

$613,555.60 

more enlightening, however, to concentrate on the benefit and cost per 
client. 

Before continuing* with the calculations necessary to quantify the 
benefit per client achieved through school board programs, we can pause 
at this point to present several tables which should provide the reader 
with a general idea of the benefits accruing to the 152 clients terminated 

during . the year .ended . June . 30 , 19.76 In^ a broad serise_, TAW.e s 8 9 an^^^ 

10 present data which indicate the benefits resulting from $613,555.60 
of the $883,670.07 spent on classroom training by the school board in 
this time period. As noted in the preceding paragraph, benefits to be 
expected from the larger expenditure for the full calendar year could be 
projected. 

ft * 
In order to get a clear picture of benefits from the tables 

mentioned above, we must separate the results for the 70 who obtained 

employment or terminated non-positively from the other 82 and detennine 

the differences in the employability characteristics of the two groups. 

The results for the group of 82 can then be estimated and added to those 

for the group of 70. 
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TABLE 8 • 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD: STATUS OF CLIEN" 
TERMINATED, JULY 1, 1975-JUNE 30, 1976 



'V 

Status 


Completed 
'Training 


Terminated : 

Training 

Incomplete 


Total 


Tenninatedt 
Training 
Incomplete — 
Four or 
More Months 


Work 

Evaluation 
Only 


Terminated from 
School Board 


.54 


98^ 


152 


51 


37 




Terminated from 
Florida State 
Emplojnuent Service 
—CETA Units 


33 


47 


80 


31 


13 




Self-Placement^ 


20 


5 


25 


3 


2 




Indirect Placement^ 


5 


4 


9 


4 






Direct Placement^ 




3 


3 




3 




Other Positive^ 
Termination 


5 


5 


10 


5 




=7?^, 

■ 


Non-Positivef 
Termination 


3 


} 

30 


33 • 


19 


8 


* a 


Holding with 
Florida State 
Employment Service 
—CETA Units 


21^ 1 


.5X^_._. - 


72 


20 _ 


24_ . 


> 



^Three were back in training program on 6/3,0/76. 

bSome of. these placements wOTe effected by the Pinellas County School Board. 

Those who obtained employment have been placed in this category if not placed by 

Florida State Employment Service — CETA Units. 
^These clients were placed by Florida State Employment Service—CETA Units after 

receiving training beyond Work Evaluation. , 
^These clients were placed by Florida State Emplo3rment Service — CETA Units after only 

receiving some portion of Work tvaluati^jon. 
^These clients were terminated from this CETA program to enroll in an activity 
. funded by another CETA Title or a Manpower program not funded by CETA, »to enroll 
^ in full-time academic or vocational schools, or to join the service (4 CETA 

transfers, 2 joined service, and 4 terminated for educational purposes.) 
^These clients were terminated from the Florida State Employment Service — CETA Units 

without any positive results. 
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TABLE 9 

PINELUS COUNTY SCHOeL BOARD: EMPLOYMENT DATA FOR CLIENTS 











TERMINATED, 


JULY 1, 


1975-JUNE 30, 1976 


t 








Laec Previous 
Occupational Title 


Wage 
Rate 


New 
Occupational 
Title 


Wage 
Rate 


Sex of 
Client 


Type of ' 
Placement 


Approximate 
Time in 
Training 
Program^ 

(*Corapleted) 


Type of 
Training 


Of New 

CCUpd I. XU 11 

To Training 


1. 


Waitress ^ ' 


1.60 


Clerk, General Office 


2.10 


Female 


Indirect 


6 months* 


Clerk, General Office 


Related 


2. 


Secretary 


1.60 


Clerk 


2.50 


Female 


Self-Placement 


A months* 


Accounting Clerk 


Related 


3. 


Waitress 


1.00 


Teacher's Aide 


2.50 


Female 


Self-Placement 


8 months 


Cooks and Bakers 


Unrelated 


u 


Cook 


1.85 


Car Cltan Up 


$7-$10 
per car 


Male 


Indirect 


8 months 


Auto Paint & Body Repair 


Unrelated 


5. 


Bartender 


2.00 


Receptionist 


2.30 


Female 


Self-Placement 


9 months* 


■ Clerk, General Office 


Related 


6. 


Bookkeeper 


2.25 


Clerk, General Office 


3.00 


Female 


Self-Placementf 


9 months* 


Bookkeeping 


Related 


h 


Waitress 


1.35 


tflerk, General Office 


2.50 


Female 


Self-Placement 


9 months* 


Clerk, General Office 


Related 


8. 


Clerk, General Office 


1.85 


Teacher's Aide 


2.20 


Female 


Self-Placement 


12 days 


Work Evaluation 


, Unrelated 


9. 


Iron Worker 


3.50 


t ' 

Iron Worker • 


"3.50 


Male 


Self-Placement 


3 days 


Work Evaluation 


Unrelated 


10. 


Bus Boy 


' 1.90 


Kitchen Helper 


2.25 


Male 


Direct 


1 month 


Work Evaluation 


Unrelated 


11. 


Duct Installer 


4.00 


Unknown 


2.50 


Male 


Indirect 


1 year 


Diesel Mechanic 


Unknovn 


12. 


Cashier 


2.00 


Clerk, General Office 


2.30 


Female 


Indirect 


1 year* 


Clexk, General Office 


Related 


13. 


Batcaid '•^ 


• :2..25|.. 


"^Laborer 


2.30 


Female 


Direct 1 


9 days 


Work Evaluation 


Unrelated 


14. 


Cashier 


2.00 


TeUer 


^^2.50 


#emale 


Self-Placem^t 


1 year* 


Clerk, General Office 


Related 


15. 


Ca<?hler 


2.00 


Kitchen Helper 


2.30 V 


Female 


Indirect 


1 year 


Cooks and Bakers 


Related 


... ..16.., .Shipping. Clerk 


•I .90 


Hall Teller 


.2.10 . 


Ffimsile 


Self-Placemen.t , 


-l. year* . . . 


.. XlerV, General Office. . 


Related 


17. ABSPmhler 


2.00 


Clerk, General Office 


2.30 


Female 


Self-Placement 


1 year 


Keypunch 


Related 


i 
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TABLE 9 COHTIiED 



i 




' Nev 






/ 


Approximate ' 
Time in ^| 
Training ^ 


¥ 


Relationship 
Of New 


Last Previous 
Occupational Title 


Mage 

Rate 
— : — 1_ 


Occupational 
Title 


Wage 
Rate 


Sex of 
Client 


Tyifeof ' 
Placement 


Program 
(^CoDpleted) 


Type of 

Training 
—ji. ■ .-p 


Occupation , 
To Training 


18. k'airrtss 


1.70 


Laundry Vorker_ 


2^0 


Female 


Indirect 


1 year* fr* Clerks General Office 


Unrelated 


19. Sales Trainee 


2.25 


Mechanic 


2.^50 


Hale 


Self-Placement 


1 year* 


Diesel Mechanic 


.Related 




2.00. 


Licensed Practical 'Nurse 2.85 


Fetnale 


Self-Placement 


1 year* . 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


Related ' 


21. Nurse Aide 


2.W 


, Licensed Practical Nurse 


3.30 


Female 


Indirect 


1 year* 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


Related 


22. Cai^hier 


' 1.90 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


2,90 


Female 


Self-Placement 


1 year* 


Licensed Practical Nurse 


Related 


23. Haid 


2.00 


Cleaner 


2.30 


Female 


Indirect 


k months 


Nurse Aide 


. Unrelated 


24, Laiindrv Voder 


2.25 


Clerk. General Office 


2.80 


Female 


Self-Placement 


79 

14 months* 


Clerk, General Office^ 


Related 


25. Publa: Ciiecker 


2.10 


Secretary 


3.00 


Female 


Indirect 


14 months* 


Clerk, General Office 


Related 


26» DratiS-a:! 


3.00 


Office Worker 


3.06 


Kale 


Self-Placement 


10 months* 


Bookkeeping 


Realted 


27. :iai^l 


2,00' 




? 90 

Lt 7v 


Female 


Self-Placement 


15 months* 


Clerk. General Office 


' Related 


28. Store uo'ircr 


2.20 ' 


Watchman 


2.30 


Me 


Direct 


14 days 


Hork Evaluation 


Unrelated 


b7l v^' I'll". i<U 10 


2.00 


Accounts Pjyable Clerk 


2.95 


Female 


Self-Placement 


11 months* 


Clerk. General Office 


Related 




1 50 


Keypunch Operator 


2.J0 


Female 


Self-Placement _ 


15 months 


Data FrocesslnK 


Related 


31. Fuvo 'Worker 


1.50 


Clerk, General Office 


3.00 


Feniale 


Self-Placement 


16 months* 


Bookkeeping 


Related 


32. CtiiSt^iJu'loa Uorer 


2.65 


Auto Body Repair 


2.50 


Hale 


Self-Placement 


1 year* 


Auto Paint i Body (Repair 


Related 


33. Servti'r? Siatici Attendant !!.'/5 


Auto Body Repair 


3.00 


Hale 


Self-Placement' 


n months* 


Auto Faint '& Body Repair 


Related 


34. 1'laLor 


3.42 


Auto Body Repair 


3.00 


Hale 


Self-Placement 


17 months* 


Auto Faint i Body Repair 


Related 


35. Co:ist;u':ij.or* laborer 


2.00 


Auto Body Repair 


2.30 


Hale 


Self-Placement 


17 months* 


Auto Paint i Body Repair 


. Related 


36. Ca$b..^ 


2.10 


Credit Clerk 


2,80 


Female 


, Self -Placement 


17 months* 


Clerk, General Office 


Related 


3?. Itecr'Mtioiial Aide'' 


IM 


Welder 


7.46 


Hale 


)elf-Placement 


17 months* 


Velding 


Related 



. — ^ ^ _ 

'^Ilraes indicated in this colunn r..flEct dates entered and terainated from School Board programs. Ihey do not necessarily indicate the tines the students 
, uert; actually involved in Classroom Training. s i 

"liis ortcone is soraewhat exceptional, considering the high new wage rate obtained, and its affect on averages in Table 9 my cause those figures to b! ' 
higher than can be expected in the future. 
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. ' ■ . TABLE 10. ' : . , ; • * 

PINELLAS COUNTRY SCHOOL BOASD: ^UMMARY OF WAGE CHANGES 

FOR CLIENTS EMPLOYED AFTEli TERMINATION ® 
■ ' (Clients Terminated, July 1, 1975- 

Jiftie 30, 1976) 



37 Clients 
Entering Employment 



27 Clients Entering 
Related Employment 



it Clients Entering 
Unrelated Employment 



Hourly 
Wage 



Before 



Upon Entering Before 



Upon Entering Before 



Upon Entering 

l?™Al««r,nnha 



$1,00-1.99 


13 


lb 


8' 




5 


lb 


2.00-2.99 


,. 20 


27 


17 


19 


3 


8 


^ 3.00-3.99 


3 


8 . 


2 


7 


1 


1 


4.00-A.99 


1 








\ 




5.00-5.99 














6.00 or more 




1 




1 






w * ; . 


^ 1 — 




37 Entering 




27 Entering 


* I 

10 Entering 




Additional Information Categories 


Employment 




Related Emplopent 


Unrelated Employ 


ment 



Number of Salary -Increases 
Number of Salary Decreases . 
Number With No Salary Change 
Mean Entry*^ Wage • 
Mean Exit Wage 
Mean Difference 
Meadian Entry^ Wage 
Median Exit Wage 
Median Dif ference' 



32 
3 

2^ 
$2.15 
$2.73^ 
$ .58^ 
$2.00. 
$2.50^ 
$ .-SOC 



25 
2 

$2.12 
$2.86 
$ .74 
$2.00 
$2.80 
■$ v80 - 



7 
1 

2^ 
$2.23 

.17C 

. ■ •>$1.95f 

■ $2.30^ 

.:..,.:..$.,35c;f... 



^Does not include wages in the form of tips where applicable. „ ' . 

^Represents hourly wage for client receiving $7-$10 per car for car clean up in new employment. 

'^Client noted in footnote b is assumed in all cases to have same exit wage as he had when entering ($1.85 per hour). 

^Entry wage is based on last previous wage before entering program. . • 

^Includes one client whose' type of employment is unknown.' 

^Average wage of 5th and 6th clients was used for the median. 

er!c > 
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Thirty-seven of the group of 70 obtained employment, while the 
remaining 33. were reported as non-posltlve temilnatlons by the employ- 
ment servlce-^TA units 1 It* is assumed that no measurable job benefits 

wlll^ctrile* tb. theW ^3 clients. Of the 37 who obtained employment , -27 

'j^' ^ . \ ■ * ^ ^'"^ ^ ^ , " 

.^ii'^psi^^ in jobs related to their • training. 

r^jA ' New jobs aW^ages obtained are listed -^^^ types of 

training received and last previous employmei;U[^^j(6ryaggs are also 



'included. It should be remembered that approximately 92 percent of 
school board participants were not employed at the time they entered 
IsAlning j;see Table 6). As the da%a in Table 10 indicate, the increase 
in the mean wage (from the mean wage in the last previous employment) 
for the 37 entering employment was $.58. The average Increase was only 
$.17 for the 10 obtaining unrelated employment, however, compared with 
$.74 for the 27 employed in related jobs. 

The group of 70 contained 28 clients, who completed training programs 

and only 13 who received no training beyond wgrk evaluation. Twenty- 

I* 

five of the 37 who obtained employment and 24 of the 27 employed in 
related occupations completed training. Only three who completed 
training did not obtain some type of employment prior to termination from 
CETA. 

SeveiiliV^two of the 152 clients terminated from the school board 
program^re still holding with the employment service, and 10 were 
reportecl^^ other positive terminations. In this group of- 72, 21 com- 
. pleted^t^milng, and 24 received no training beyond work evaluation. 
Five of tlie 10 other positive terminations were clients who completed 
training, while all of the remaining five received some training beyond 
work evaluation . 
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In determining direct economic benefits for trainees, changes in 
wages ar,c the primary consideration. It has already been noted above 
that most participants did not have a job when entering the training 
program. It could be assumed, therefore, that the entire wage received 
in the new employment is a benefit resulting from the training — if the 
employment is training related. Another approach would be to assume that 
most trainees would have found a job similar to their last previous 
employment within the time period required for training, s Although it is^ 
not likely that this would have oc^curred for everyone,* some would , have 
no doubt found similar employment much earlier. On the average, this 
appears to be a lyre reliable approach than assuming that all partici- 
pants would have remained unemployed indefinitely without training. 

If it is", therefore, assumed that incremental wages are the proper 
indicators of. training benefits, the question arises as, to whether spme 
wages for previously held occupations would also have increased during 
the .time period elapsed.. If this is true, any calculation of incremental;^ 
wages must include such an increase in prior wages before increments are 



determined. The minimum wage increased from $2.20 per hour to $2.30 
per hour on January 1, 1976, and the average wage for all manufacturing 

employees in Pinellas County increased v 3. 6 percent from May, 1975 to' 

I. 

May, 1976. Furthermore, it can be noted in Table 10 that the minimum* 
wage for those obtaining unrelated employment increased by $.17* per hour. 
There is not too much doubt about training being of little importance 
idn the ability of these clients, to find new emplc^yment. Five**of the . " 

10 received no traii;iing beyond work evaluation. 

/ * . . ^ 

At this point, we may want to estimate em^^loyabiiity results for 



the 72 clients still holding at the employment service and al$o for the 

10 other positive terminations in order to bring benefits for the 152 

38 ' 



clients terminated into clearer focus. It appears logical to base any 
such estimate on a comparison of the characteristics and results of the 
70 clients obtaining employment or terminating non-positively with those 
for the other 82 participants. The assumption here for jthe 10 other 
i positive terminations is that they have the same potential for future 

benefits as those who are holding — adjusted, of course, for differen'tes 
in trainee oharactertstics. Actually, their benefits, if achieved; 
will probably occur later due to their participation in other activities 
at the current time. ^ ' ■ 

When we combine the 72 still holding with the 10 other positive 
terminations, we have a group of 82, with 2$ (32^ percent) who have c 
comple'ted training and 24 (29 percent) who have completed no more than 
work evaluation. This compares with 28 (40 percent) completions and 
13 (19 percent) with only work evaluation for the other 70 cl^lents. 
With regarrd to employability (benefits) resulting from training , the 
group of 70 ,is supli^or in both aspects. 

An examination of Table '8^ (68 percent) 6f' 37 who " 

obtained emplojnnent completed training, and:;data in Table 9 indicate 
that 24 (89 percent) of the 27 clients entering related employment ^ 
" completed. Clearly, the completion of training is an important factor 
in obtaining emplojnnent (particularly when related), sinc^ those who 
completed training only represented 28 percent of the 70 clients for 
which final dispositions were recorded (not including other positive 
terminat;ions as ►final dispositions). Furthermore, a smaller percentage 
of clients who have only wbrk evaluation is superior in terms of 
opportunities for related employment since, by definitidn, any job 
obtained by these clients should be desi^^ed as unrelated to training. 

^ \ 39 . * ' ■ 
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Since the sample c3^ 70 is superior in ^^^^^^jjl^ respects noted above, 
it will be assumed that we can expect less results from the group of 
82 than is indicated by the relative sizes of the groups. That is, we 
do not expect benefits from the 82 to be as much as S2 x benefits from 

^ / ^° 

Ifie sample oylO. How far do we expect results to fall below this 

amount? A ygenerous approach is to ignore the percentage differences in 

"work evaluations" for the two groups and concentrate on the difference in 

the proportions of those who completed training. 

We can then assume that benefits for the 82 will be equal to 

82 X 22 or 94 percent of the benefits for the 70 because, .although the 
70 40 

sample is larger (82 versus 70), the proportion 'of those with training 
completed ife smaller (32 percent versus 40 percent). Of course, to 

^ . - . V 

determine the total benefit for the 152 clients terminated from the school 
board training programy thi^ benefits for the two groups will have to be 
added togeth| 

In otner words, if the reader makes a subjective valuation of the 
benefits for the group^^ 70 from Tables 9 and 10, he can extend this 

to the sample of 152 by adding another 94 percent of this valuation. \ 

1- 

It should be emphasized that this may be somewhat generous with regard 
to attributing benefits since ^he slightly larger percentage of those 

with work evaluation only in the group of 82 was not assumed to Ipwel: 

' . " • . 

expected benefits for that grouf). It can also be argued that even 

ose whp have completed training in the group still holding at the 

employment service are not as potentially employable as others who 

completed training, 'precl^sely because they are still engaged in job 

search • Some trainees are able to#obtain employment which begins upon 

their termibation from training. 
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The above concludes the discussion of school board CETA costs and 
benefits in "general terms." The analysis 'will now move to a discussrp.r 
of benefit-cost ratios in specific, quantitative terms — based on thesj 
CETA reported expenditures . By necessity, this wiil require that 
additional assumptions be made with regard to the continuation of benefits 
for thbse trained. It is realized'^^hat numerous assumptions have already 
been introduced in order to proceed this far. And it is certainly valid 
that the use of such assumptions qualifies the measurement results derived < 

Since the future must be considered, however, in arriving at any 
meaningful results, this procedure is required. It should be emphasized 
that perhaps the most valuable aspect of this study is the development 
of a logical framework to be used in thinking through the problems of 
benefit-cost determination. Different readers will,, of course, disagree 
regarding which assumptions are the most proper, but each may then use 
the framawovk in cotjj^nrtion with his own assumptions in order to weigh 
the programs involved. 

School 3oard Classroom Training Program Benefit-Cost Ratiog, ., 
3, - In working toward specific benefit-cost ratios for the school board 
program, we will assume that the proper indicator of benefits is the 
' incremental wage for each ^tjfc^ent obtaining related employment — with the 
wage received in the last previous employment adjusted upward somewhat. 
As indicated previously, this upward adjustment appears justified on 
the bases of increases in minimum wages, manufacturing wages in Pinellas 
County, and the ability of clients entering unrelated employment to 
achieve higher wages than in their previous 'jofes . 

One possible reason for an upward bias in wages of trainees 
is the relatively low age, group involved. For example, 
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younger workers may benefit some in wages they receive and types of 
employment they obtain due to the development of better work "habits as 
a result of general maturity factors. This can be an important element 
where potential employers are concerned. In addition, newly acquired 
knowledge regarding the availability of employment services; provided 
by the Florida State Employment Service and the job market in general 
may be a factor in younger employees obtaining better j^obs without training. 
At any rate, we feel it is appropriate here to use the $.17 increase 
the mean wage for those receiving unrelated employment as an indica- 
/tion of the amount by which wages for those receiving rft3>fited employment 
.would have increased without training. Although the $.17Werage increase 

V ■ \ 

iSh^derived from a very small sample, we think this methodology is a good 
one for future use, providing that care is taken to make sure tUat^the 
jobs included as unrelated are ind^led that.^^ The procedure noted above 
will reduce the mean increnjental wage resulting from ^training, for those 

receiving related employment^, from $.74 per hour to $.57. 

... " ^" 
The next consideration is that of projecting incremental benefits 

into the future and then determining the present value of this stream 

of estimates. Since costs of training represent current outlays, 

benefits jnust be capitalized and expressed in terms of their current 

value in order to allow a proper comparison. In other words, amounts 

.received in the future are currently worth whatever amount must be 

invested today, at the appropriate compound interest rate available, in 

order to return tho se benefits in the future at the times specified . 



One could possibly argue that such clients. are somewhat more 
employable than others (without training) since a large percentage found 
jobs while still in wcfrk evaluation. 
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And given positive interest rates, this present value will, of course, 

be smaller ^ thari-the sum of the future stream of benefits. 

In order to estimate the future flow of benefits, we must first 

determine whether the best procedure is that of assuming increments in 

f 

wages due to training will remain constant, increase at some rate over 
the years, or decline. Then, work life expectancies may be used to 
estimate the length of time these incremental returns may be expected 
to continue. 

One method used by economists to project future ir\come, when called 
upon to give expert testimony as witnesses in wrongful death and injury 
suits, is to calculate a growth rate to apply to the last previous 
income of the party involved. This is done by adding the average rate 
of growth in the consumer price index and the average rate of growth 
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of labor projlTuctivity. . Typically, the most recent 20 25 year time 
period is used as a base for the calculations of such averages. Although 
we are dealing here with an increment in income rather than the total 
amount earned by an individual, the same rationale usad to justify this 
method by economists should apply. Percentage growth iii total income 
due to inflation and labor productivity will also result in the same 
percentage growth in the wage increment. 

The methodology outlined in the previous paragraph yields at this 
time an annual growth factor of 5.5 percent. This is based on the labor 



productivity index for the 1948 - 1974 period and the consumer price 

19 

index for the 1948 - 1975 time period. The respective growth rates 
in these indiceswere 2.08 percent and 3.43 percent. 



18 

^ See, Bealiew vs. Eliott (434 P 2d 665, Alaska 1967). 

19 

Economic Report of the President: 1975 (U.S. Government Printing 
Office; Washington, D.C.) , 1975, p. 286 and p. 300. 
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In the same court cases referred to previously, it is common 

practice to use "Work Life Expectancy Tables" calculated and published* 

by the U. S. Department of Labor in order to estimate the time period 

20 

during which future projected earnings may be expected to continue. 
Although precise age data was not readily available for trainees 
obtaining related employment, an examination of Table 6 indicates that 
42 percent of a sample of 33. clients who obtained some type of employ- 
ment were 21 pr yaunger, 45- percent were 22 - 44 years of age, and 12 
percent were 45-64. The decision was, therefore, reached to use 
age 28 as the mean age for those trainees who obtained related employ- 
ment. The U.S. Department of Labor tables indicate that the work life 
expectancy at age 28 is 34.2 years. 

The next step in calculating the present value of f uture'^benef its 
is to determine the proper discount rate to be used in capitalizing 

the flow of incremental wages expected over the 34.2 year period. One 

) 

acceptable procedure is to use the compound interest rate (net yield 
to maturity) currently ofiered on U.S. Government bonds which will mature 
at approximately the same time the work life expectancy is forecast 
to end. This rate indicates a certain percentage return which the 
Federal' Government could earn on money invested over this time peripdv ' 

•* i "! \ 

by simply retiring the bonds currently and thereby avoiding the^fititure 
payments to bondholders. 

If Federal Government dollars spent currently will not provide future 
returns which represent at least this percentage yield, then on the basis 
of income alone, those who are expected to benefit from the expenditures 



^0"A Table of Expected Working Life for Men, 1968", Monthly Labor 
Review , (June 1971), pp. 51-52. 
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will benefit more if the government simply retires the bonds (instead 
of making the current expenditures) and makes direct transfer payments 
to them in place of those to the bondholders. And the government will 
still spend the same amounts at the same times. 

The net yield to maturity currently available on U.S. Government * 
bonds maturing in the year 2005 is approximatefly 8 percent. When this 
is used as the discount rate and 5.5 percent is used as the growth: 
rate, the present value of incremental wages over the next 34 years for 
each client obtaining related employment is $26,941.32. This is tased 
on 2,080 hours of work per year which is. the f^giiie lised by the U.S. 
Department of Labor as the average number of hbiirs ^er-yedr worked 
(40 hours per week times 52 weeks). The incremerital ho^tirl^'. wAgi^ us6d 
for the first yea^f^was ^he $.-57 noted ^/previously ,^ and the 5.5 percc 
increases were ^^upaed effective ^t ^ hy beginning of each^succeedit 
-yeay. All payments>fbr/4^cremental \^age^, howeyer, were assumed to 
^ occur at the 6nd of ;gach year. \ * ^ * • ^* 



:ent 



y<r% above .prp<;edure emphasizes the l;fiff-ge benefit, even V}ien 



' ^ - d^is^ouated td Current dollars, wfri^h can-be pr^vidfeH* by a, rel^atively 

'K^ 7"^. "^^vi/ 'I ■ ^ ■ 

V ^9mall/in(k'ease dt£ th^ hourly, wage r«jceivea.\ It? should^ also*^ bet emphasized,- 

^. ; - ' r /'^' > ''^ ■ 

"howeverj^' thtt..;the present'' value of/future- ten^f its Is extrjppiej.y .scrnsitive^ , 

''. to rather small 'Mjrsiolute chaises iu^ theji &r(^vt»"and cfiscount rates used. 

jSlnde, few analysts will "disagree with., a stajfeement that^fche ri«k-free .. 



^^•Trtfereat 'rrat'e . oti U.S. iGovernment Ifonds-was the lowest -psi^sible- disdouftt-/ 
rate which, ctfuld have been 'selected for 6ur calcui^tiotts^ thfa; is- a very 
importafK consideration^ ^^^(TCourd legitimately argue tha|t*a ^ignif ica'ntly. 
higher •ra|:4^ should have bS^-^)i^ed In order ^tb .reflect the ul^certainf;^ ' ' 
Vs%^undlng the fliture Ie9cpecte(l)^turns resulting from training. , 
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Another ar^a An which the present value calculation above was 
generous was in the assumption of full employment throughout the work 
lives of trainees. It would perhnps be more accurate to reduce tho 
average number of hours worked per year by a percentage equal to the 
average rate of unemployment experienced for some representative base 
period in the past. Furthermore, it can be argued that average rates 
of unemployment will be even higher for these workers due to personal 
characteristics and the types of employment obtained. 

In order to demonstrate how some of these variations in our 
previous computation can affect the present value of benefits for trainees 
we can, at this point, present some alternative estimates. First, we 
will assume a 12 percent discount rate (instead of 8) and 10 percent 
unemployment (rather than zero) . This reduces the current value of 
benefits from $26,941^32 to $14,486.78 for each client entering related 
employment. A still more pessimistic estimate can be obtained by using/ 
a 13if percent discount rate and assuming unemplojnnent of 15 percent 
per year on the average. This results in a capitalized value of future 
returns for trainees of $11,676.85 each. In both of these additional 
calculations the growth rate in incremental wages was assumed to be 5.5 
percent, as before. " 

At this point, we should recall the cost per trainee previously 
calculated for participants who terminated from the Pinellas County School 
Board during the period July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976. This figure was 
$4,036.55 for each of these clients, witH each one averaging 7.4 months 
in the school board program. We can not directly compare this amount, 
however, with any of the above benefit per client figures to get a 
representative benefit-cost ratio. Only 27 of 70 clients for wh;Lch final 
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dispositions have been determined obtained jobs related to training. 



This means 43 of these trainees contributed $4,036.55 each to costs but 
nothing to benefits. In addition, we must also consider the costs and 
estimated benefits for the other 82 clients for which no final 
dispositions have been determined. 

Of the remaining 82 clients terminated from the school board program 
during the year ended June 30, 1976, it was estimated that the results 
will be equal to 94 percent #82 x 32 ) of those obtained for the 70 



two groups and the relative percentages of trainees who completed training 
within the groups. Since 27 of the 70 entered related employment, the 
indication is that 25 (94 percent of 27) of the remaining 82 will obtain 
employment related to their training. Benefits are also es^pected to be 
the same for each of these as for each of the 27 who actually obtained 
employment. In other words, 52 of 152 clients who terminated from the 
school board program either have obtained or are expected to obtain related 
employment. The methodology explained ^eviously can be used to estimate 
the benefit from training for each of these 52 (the actual benefit amount 
depending on the selection of discount and unemployment rates). However, 
100 either have terminated from the employment service with no benefits 
or are expected to terminate without measurable benefits. And each of 
these 100 contributed an average of $4,036.55 to program costs just as 
tjie 52 for which benefits are expected. 

Since only approximately one out of three trainees is expected to 
yield the present value of benef-its figure selected, the one must carry 
the cost burden of the expenditure for the other two. This will bring 
the cost per client obtaining related employment to $12,109.65 and allow 



with final dispositions. This was based on the relative sizes of the 
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a comparison with the present value of benefits estimate selected for 
each of these clients. Xhis calculation is necessary if We are to 
compute a benefit-cost ratio per client which indicates the average 
result for the group of 152. Rather than adding the cost for the other 
tyo ^to make the comparison with the full benefit amount, we could have 
accomplished the same thing by comparing the $4,036.55 cost for each of 
the 152 clients with one-third of the benefit amount selected for the 

52 who obtained or ate expected to obtain jobs rel.ated to their training. 

Of course, multiplying the cost per client by three or dividing the 
benefit amount for each of the 52 by three- is only an approximation, since 
52 is slightly more than one-third of 152. We have ignored this 
difference to facilitate the explanation of the methodology. 

If benefits are stated now in temjs of one dollar of cost, and the 
three present value of benefits estimates are used ($26,941.32, $14,486.78, 
and $11,676.85), the benefit-cost ratios are $2,22, $1.20, and $.96 
respectively to one dollar. These ratios, however, are only preliminary 
calculations. Not only are they based on a number of assumptions, but 
they haye also been computed without any consideration of costs other 
than those reported as CETA expenditures by the Pinellas County School 
Board. In order to develop benefit-cost comparisons which reflect more 
accurately ^the total cost incurred to obtain benefits, a further discussion 
of costs for the school board program is now, included below. 

Benefit-Cost Effects of Other CETA and Non-CETA Costs 

We mentioned in the description of the school board delivery systeiq. 
that two other organizations (Florida State Employment Service and 
Pinellas Opportunity Council) received CETA funding in order to aid the 
school board in the selection, counseling, and placement of clients 
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receiving classroom training. It must be noted, therefore, that the 
benefit estimates calculated previously cannot be attributed to the 
classroom training expenditure at the school board alone. A portion 
of the amounts expended for ''services to participants" by the employment 
service and the opportunity council (see Table 2) must also be Included 
*^as costs of achieving these expected benefits. 

Although not noted explicitly In the school board delivery system 
discussion, the Pd^aella's-St . Petersburg Manpower Planning Unit was also 
Involved In the overall administration of the school board program. 
Therefore, a percentage of the planning unit's CETA, Title I outlays 
(see Table 2) must also be added to school board training expenses. 
Finally, the actual costs of the .respective efforts of these three organi 
zatlons and the school board, may differ from tho^e Title I expenditures 
reported; this may require additional cost adjustments for the school 
board program. At the minimum, it will require some qualifications of ♦ 
the cost estimates used. 

The Florida State Employment Service's reported expenditure for 
services to all CETA, Title I clients in the year ended June 30, 1976, 
was $161,134.00. This total amount cannot be attributed to CETA school 
board trainees, however, since the emplojnnent service aided other types 
of Title I clients (for example, on-the-job trainees and many for testing, 
counseling, and placement only) with these funds. An examination of 
employment servlqe CETA, title I reports foi; the July 1, 1975 - June 30, 
1976, tlme^jperiod showed '2,298 total participants and 1,697 new clients 
dur^g the year. These same categories for the school board program were 
306 and 183 respectively. Therefore, school board total participants 
were 13 percent of those at the employment service, and new enrollments 
were 11 percent of those at the employment service. 
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If these ratios were used to prorate Florida State Employment Service 
expenditures to the school board program, we would multiply $161,134.00 
times 11-13 percent. Administrators estimated a somewhat higher percent- 
age range of 15-20 percent, however. For one thing, a very high percent- 
age of the total Title I clients served by the employment service ^perhaps 



as high as 80 percent according to one administrator) attempted to enter 
the school board program. These testing and counselling services regarding 



were not accepted for the program. 

Administrators at the Florida State Employment Service have also 
questioned whether the $161,134.00 amount for their total CETA, Title I 
effort is reflective of the true cost. Although that figure includes 
an indirect cost percentage of 12 percent for employment service overhead, 
the manager of the St. Petersburg employment service office believes 
this may be too low. An estimate of tim^ devoted, to the Title I program 
by non-CETA employment service employees is contained in Appendix IV. 
Because. of the above factors, we feel that 15 percent of the $161,134.00 
or $24,170.10 is a conservative estimate to use in our cost calculations. 

The Pinellas Opportunity Counci^l's reported expenditure for services 
to all CETA, Title I clients in the year ended June 30, 1976, was 
$59,084.55. Once again, we cannot attribute all of this t6 the school 
board program since some of the opportunity council's CETA, Title I' 
clients did not enter classroom training but received other Title I 
services from the Florida State^mplojrment Servipe. According to infor- 
mation received from the opportunity council, 228 of their referrals to 
the employment service were found eligible for Title I services. 



classroom training were a cost of that program, e 




though the .clients 
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As noted in the school board delivery system discussion, an exam- 
ination of participant files at the school board showed 49 of 360 
(r4 percent) were originally referred to the employment service by the 
opportunity council. Although this does not reflec^ year ended 
June 30, 1976, activity, per se, it does give us a percentage figure 
based on a rather large sample. 

The opportunity council did not have^data regarding what percentage 
of its Title I clients went into classroom training. We. know, however, 
that the school board enrolled 183 new participants during the year, and 
if we can assume 14 percent (26) were from the opportunity council, 'we 
can compare the 26 with the 228 opportunity council clients accepted at 
the employment service, (These 228 will have to share the cost of those 
nj>t accepted.) By this process, we can determine that approximately 
11 percent of opportunity council clients accepted as CETA, Title I 
participants entered the classroom training program. 

Again, many of .the opporutnity council'^ clients ^Sf^^^^ — .doubt 
counseled regarding the school board program but not a^^pted. The 
11 percent may be t-oo low for prorating the total expense for this 
reason. In addition, the total expense reported to CETA may be some- 
what too low because there was no CETA* Title I charge for indirect costs 
of the opportunity council, although /some were probably warranted. For 
example, there was no charge for office space used, and a small amount 
of office equipment purchased with other funds was utilized. A small 
amount of personnel overhead was also involved in Title. I opportunity 
council activities without a compensating charge. For these , reasons, 
we will use 20 percent of the reported CETA, Title I expenditures of the 
opportunity council in estimating the total school board program cost. 
This amount is $11,816.91. 66 




The Pinellas-St. Petersburg Manpower Planning Unit's reported 
Title I expenditure for the July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976, time period 
was $39,526.04. This amount was apportioned to various Title I programs 
by the planning unit on the basis of the relative expenditure^ (see 

' / ' ■ 

Table 2). There was no apportionment for Section 112 expenditures, however. 

The total manpower planning unit expenditure allocated to classroom 
♦ 

training ya^ $18,340.08, but this Included classroom training other than 
the school board program. The school board program share of this amount 
was $16,506.07 (90 percent). ' 

There was no CETA, Title I charge for Indirect costs at the manpower 
planning unit for the ypar ended June 30, 1976, but In-klnd contributions 
provided by the Board of County Commissioners Included space, utilities, 
and data processing, purchasing, and accounting supportive services. We 
were told that an Indirect cost plan will be developed during the 1977 
fiscal year. These county expenses will not be Included In our cost 
figures for the school board program since dollar amounts are unknown. 
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We will notB, however, that the expense Included for the manpower planning 
unit Is once again ^ conservative estimate. 

We must now return to the Pinellas County School Board to determine 
>f CETA, Title I expenditures reported by that organization represented 
the total spent during the year for attainment of the benefits noted. 
There was no charge for school board Indirect costs Included In the CETA, 
Tltal I expenditures reported for the year ended June 30th. Like the 
manpower planning unit, however, the school board Is Involved In develop- 
ing an Indirect ^st percentage to charge In future time periods. The 
percentage currently used by the^school board for other Federal grants 
Is 4.46 percent. If this were applied to the $883,670.07 of Title I funds* 
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spent on the classroom training effort by the school board, the charge 
for indirect costs for the year would be $39,411.69. 
\ In our final cost calculation we will include this amount, to 
indicate the expense to the county during the year for administrative 
overhead associated with the attainment of the benefits calculated , 
•previously. School board employees involved in the CETA classroom 
training program did require some supervisory and coordinative support 
from othep school board employees not paid by grant funds. In addition, 
CETA funded employees ^ere paid through county payroll facilities and 
county accounting and data processing services were provided in this 
manner. Of course, when any cost is not explicit (i.e., a payment was 
not and will not be made), there is always some question of whether a 

V 

marginal cost actually occurred in the short run. This applies equally 
to any overhead expenses (beyond those charged) for the employment 
service, the opportunity council, and the manpower planning unit. 

It should be noted, however, that the explanation that these sa^le 
costs would have occurred without the CETA program is not necessarily 
a rationale for assuming no marginal cost in the short run. There tnay 
Still have been a short run marginal cost as a result of opportunities 
foregone. In the case of suppor^^employees, tlfey could have perhaps ' . 
performed other functions, yielding other benefits if not required to 
aid in the CETA effort. ^In the case of other in-kind contributions like 
building space, or computer^time, the opportunity foregone in -the short - 
run may have been the loss of rental payments frotn other parties. It 
is also possible, of course, that it is not correct,: that the same costs 
would have occurred without the CETA program." For example, another support 
employee may have been required because of the program. 
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The Pinellas County School Board provided other in-kind contributions 
to the CETA classroom training program beyond the administrative overhead 
mentioned above. First, no rent was charged for office facilities 'used 
by the CETA administrative unit. Second, no rent was charged for plass 
size program classes held in county facilities, and no utilities were ? 
charged for one particular class. Third, only supply' and material fees 
(see Appendix II) were charged for CETA trainees attepding regular classes' 
at county vocational and technical, institutions. There were no payments 
for in-kind contributions to these trainees in the form of instructor^^ ' 
services or classroom facilities. ' - * 

It is probably correct that the three types of in^kind contributions 

■ v.," i- 
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mentioned above involved little additional county expenditures for the 
relevant time period and also little Iqss of opportunities. If school 
board planning is based on a continuation of these CETA activities*, 
however, these contributions will represent marginal costs in the long 
run since the school board will have time to adjust the number of 
facility members employed and the number of buildings utilized. In other ' 
words, if the school board forecasts future classroom and faculty needs ^ 
based on all FTE's (Full Tfme Equivalencies) generated, including CETA 
trainees, then these in-kind contributions will represent irfarginal costs - 
for the longer time period during which these inputs are variable. This 
does not mean, of course, that such additional expenses are rrdt warrante^i 
or beneficial. The same types of in-kind contributions are basically 
available to other students at county vocational and technical institu- 
tions. 

• ■ ■• A- ■ ■ ■ ' 

At this jjoint, we must also men tioq|^ couple of factors which could 
he used to justify m|Lnor reductions in the cost of training calculations 
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for the school board. These adjustments will not be made, however, on 
the. basis that they are minor and that enough offsetting adjustments 
in th^ other direction have been ignored. ( 

First, some school board employees paid from CETA, Title I funds 

devoted part' of their effort to CETA, Title III programs at the school 

21 . 
board. This means t-he amounts reported as Title I expenditures for 

their salaries were somewhat higher than the true costs associated with 

their Title I efforts.. The school board is developing a method for 

apportioning these perspnnel costs to the different CETA titles in the. 

f uture> "'li . , 

Second^ approximately $36,000.00 of equipment with a useful life 

longer than one year was purchased during the year by the school board, 

primarily from Section 112 funds. Throughout this study we have used 

the capital budgeting techniqufe of taking account of expenditures as 

"costs" wheh they occur. These do not correspond to costs (exp||^ses) 

for one year in income statements of private enterprises, where only 

some fraction (for depreciation) of capital expenditures are ipcluded. 

The capital budgeting techniques used h^re also ta^e account of all 

future benefits, however, whereas income statements do not consider 

returns to be received beyond the one year period. 



21 

Title III of CETA provides funds for youth summer employment 
programs and other employment programs for high school and college age 
students. ^These are outside the' scope of this investigation.' 

22 ™™. 

^ Ex^m|B:ures were assumed to occur when funds were encumbered 
in* cases w||Hr cash outlays were delayed until after June 30, 1916. 
The assumptfro is that the slight time difference has, no significant 
effect on the present value calculations usedl 
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We correctly applied capital budgeting techniques in using all 
current expenditures as the cost figure with which to compare the 
present value of all future incremental benefits, regardleSs of when 
received. (The capital being purchased with current expenditures 
is in the form of the human resources developed, and these are expected 
to provide long term benefits.) We only assumed, however, that future 
incremental benefits will accrue to thft^e trained during - the year 
ended June 30, 1976, as a result of expenditures during that year. 
This is not correct .^f one considers that equipment purchased during 
kiis time period will result in incremental benefits , to clients 
receiving training in future periods. 

Of course, it is also correct that some benefits expected to 
.accrue to those trained during the year ended June 30th (and as a 
result of training received during that^ time period) did not result 
from the expenditures reported for yiat year. Approximately $25,000 
of equipment purchased with Title I and other Federal funds in 
previous time periods was also utilized during the year ended June 30, 
1976. Because the amount of equipment purchased in that year was 
large relative ^to the total amount utilized, however, it has 
probably resulted in a slight understatement of future benefits for 
the total amount spent. In other words, the incremental benefits to- 
be deducted from thjs recent trainees for past expenditures are pro- 
bably less than those w,hich should be added for future trainees as a 
result of expenditures during the July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976, 
time period. This is the same as a slight overstatement of costs 
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for the benefits used in our calculations. 

('• 

With this disfcussion of other CETA and non-CETA costs completers 
the adjustments noted in the preceding pages can be made and benefit- 
cost ratios restated. When the specified expenses for the Florida 
State Employment Service ($24,170.10), the Pinellas Opportunity 
Council ($11,816.91), the Pinellas-St. Petersburg Manpower Planning 
Unit .($16,506.07) , and the Pinellas County School Board ($39,411.69) 
are added to the CETA reported expenditure of $883,670.07 for the 
school board, the total cost of the program becomes $975,574.84. 
Dividing the program's average daily enrollment of 135 into this 
adjusted total cost figure yields a new cost per client of $7,226.48 
forN^ne year in the program. On a monthly basis th^ is $602.21 
per trainee. 

When the monthly cost is multiplied times 7.4 months, we arrive 
at a new average cost of $4,456.35 each for the 152 clients who 
terminated from the school board program during the year. This 
amount must then be multiplied by three to compensate for the approxi 
mate two out of three participants for whom no future benefits are 
expected. The resultant cost of $13,369.'o5 can be compared with 
the three ptesent value of benefits estimates made previously 
($26,941.32, $14,486.78, and $11,676.85). And if these benefits 
are stated in terms of one dollar of the new cost, the benefit-cost 
ratios are $2.02, $1.08, and $.86 respectively to one dollar. The 
first two estimates yield benefits greater than costs, while the 
last one shows costs exceeding benefits. 
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By expanding these ratios we are now able to estimate, total 
benefits from larger expenditures. The total adjusted cost for the 
152 clients who terminated is $677,365.20- (152 x $4,456.35), and 
the benefit estimates are $1,368,277.70, $731,554.42, and $589,307.72 
— depending on the benefit-cost ratio selected. The benefit ^ 
estimates for the total $975,574.84 spent during the year are 
$1,970,66;^.18, $1,053,620.83, and $848,750.11 respectively. "This 
$975,574.84 figure represents the expense of carrying 135 hypothetical^ 
clients for average of one year each in the program (equivalent 
to 219 clients for the 7.4 month average of those who terminated). 

Of course, a small amount of each benefit estimate must now 
be attributed to the county overhead (indirect) cost imputed for the 
school board CETA unit. Since the benefit-cost ratios developed 
apply equally to each dollar of cost, the total benefit estimates 
above can easily be divided into benefits expected from this 'bounty 
cost and benefits expected from CETA expenditures. 

Although other in-kind contributions of the Pinellas County 
School Board were .discussed , only the 4.46 percent for adminis- 
trative overhead was imputed as an additional expense of the CETA 
program. The values of the other contributions were not added 
because they probably represented very little irTtKe way of incre- 
mental costs for the county during the time period examined. As 
noted previously, however, these in-kind contributions will repre- 
sent marginal costs of the county in the longer run if the CETA 
program and its participants (for example, FTE' ^generated by CETA 
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* traiiieesjCare'^conai^ when deteirraining ^fure requlretii'fents for . 
instructors', 'building space, eti&^*^ ''^/^^C V ,*: 



School" j p teard ■.Ciassrqpnv. TraljigLngjy^F^ram ■S.umma ry . , v. , , , 



At this.^point, w^ wx!^^^^teinpJt:^ to^ sjM t^^develoj^eny ' ^ • 

of the benefM-cost -sjnaly^i^ *f^r the schooi'fi)6ard^S^l/ssr'<y(iM>^train- 
itig progtam.y Tor 'a ^cdmpleif^^ tl|^ methodplpgy and'' 

results of this field test., however, we urge^ the\Teader ' to work 

' ■ ■■■■ ' -\ ■■ • ■ ■ ' 

through the entire st^udy. 'c^"* - • • • ' 

We began with CETA classroom training expenUitures reported by 



the Pinellas County School Board for the year ended June 30, 1976, 
($883,670.07) and information regarding the number of p^r't^iclpants 
carried in this program at the end of each month. We were, there- 
fore, able to calculate the average daily enrollment (135) and then 
the average cost of carrying one client for one month ($545.48) or( 
one year ($6,545.70) in the program.' 

Benefits could not be directly determined for all o^ the train- 
ing which took place within this time period, however, since many 
of those trained were still in the program on Junev30, 1976. We, 
therefore, examined the employment results for a group of 152 
clients who terminated from the program during the year. Although 
some of these participants received part of their training before 
July 1, .1975, it was only important to note the average time that 
each spent in the program (7.4 months). We were then able to deter- 
mine the cost of training each one for this time period ($4,036.55) 
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on the basis of the monthly cost during the year ended June 30, 1976.^ 
The estimat.ed benefits from this 7.4 months of training were then 
compared with the cost (at July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976, prices); 
and the same ratio of benefits:^to cost was used to project benefits 
for the total expenditure for the year. 

Actually, three ^different benefit-cost ratios ($2.22: $1.00; 
$1.20: $1.00; and $.96: $1.00) were calculated—each based on a different 
^ estimate of benefits. The remainder of ttjis summary will be devoted 
to some of the procedures and assumptions used to arrive at these estimates. 
First, however, we should noteJ|:hat these benefit-cost ratios were only 
preliminary. They were based only on reported CETA expenditures by the 
school board. The analysis subsequently moved to a discussion of other 
CETA and non-CETA expenditures associated with the program., and after 
some additions to costs were made ($91,904.77), adjusted benefit-cost 
ratios were derived. These final ratios were $2.02: $1.00; '^1.08: $1.00; 
and $.86: $1.00. 

Because final dispositions had not been determined for all of the 

152 clients who terminated from the school board program by June 30, 1976, 

benefits were first estimated for only 70 clients. A percentage of the 

benefits estimated for the group of 70 was . then imputed for the other 82. 

This percentage was based on the relative sizes of the two groups and 

the relative percentages of . clients in each group.who completed training 

(32 percent in the group of 82 versus 40 percent in the group of 70). 

< 

The benefit-cost ratio for the smaller group of 70 alone would not have 
been a legitimate indicator of general results since it was biased in 
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favor of those who completed training, a factor found to be most important 
in ability to obtain related employment. 

This technique for projecting results for those without final 
dispositions was probably a generous one. Only the smaller percentage 
with training completed was allowed to reduce expected results. There 
was also a somewhat larger percentage of clients in this group (29 
percent versus 19 percent) who received no training beyond work evalua- 
tion. In addition, projections were not lowered on the basis of those 
in this group being generally less employable — a possibility suggested 
by the fact that they were still seeking employment whereas some trainees 
obtained employment immediately after termination from the school board 
program. ^ \ 

„ Benefits for the 70 clients with final dispositions were based 
on the; present values of future incremental wages for those who obtained 
related employment. Incremental wages were determined by the differeacies 
between the clients^ wages in their last previous employment (adjusted 
upward somewhat to allow for an upward bias in wages in general for the 
group) and wages received in new occupations. Increases in wages for 
those obtaining unrelated employment were not included as benefits, 
and the mean increase for this group was used as the upward adjustment 
factor mentioned above for those receiving related employment. 

Incremental wages for those receiving jobs related to their training 
were projected throughout the expected work lives of the trainees, with 
an annual growth factor to allow for inflation and increases in labor 
productivity. The resultant future benefits were then discounted back 
to the present to make them comparable with expenditures for benefit- 
cost calculations. Three different calculations were made, each based 
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on a different discount rate anci a different assumption regarding future 
unemployment for trainees. The§e were noted as only examples of the 
many different ratios possible with different discount and unemployment 
rate assumptions. By .showing more than one example, the importance of 
small absolute changes in these rates was illustrated. 

In closing this summary, another factor affecting benefit estimates 
which has not been previously stressed must now receive attention. The 
inclusion of one "exceptional" trainee whose wages increased by $5.52 
per hour (see footnote to Table 8) added approximately $.19 per hour to 
average incremental hourly wages for clients obtaining related employment. 
Without this one client, benefit-cost ratios would have been significantly 
lower. 

School Board Classroom Training Program Conclusion 

In concluding our discussion of the school board *s classroom training 
program, we believe it is important to mention some different perspectives 
for evaluating the benefit-cost ratios computed. These ratios were 
developed to indicate direct economic benefits (for trainees) per dollar 
of total cost. 

Indirect or secondary economic benefits for the county and state 

as a result of the expenditure of Federal funds were not considered. The 

■ \ 

purpose of the -stud^jJJJ^^c^su^^ the CETA classroom 

training program ^orJ^o/fa^^al and technical education ^ The yardstick 
used for this measurement was the economic benefits expectred for CETA 
participants. Although this may no^^-b^_the only impact, it was assumed 
to be the primary purpose of .the program. For this reason, and also 
because of more difficult problems of measurement, psychological benefits 
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of training were not considered.^ In determining the overall desirability 
of the program from the county or state's perspective, however, these 
additional economic and psychological benefits may be important. 

It must also be emphasized that estimated direct economic benefits 
were compared with the total short run marginal cost of the program 
in order to calculate the final, adjusted benefit-cost ratios. In 
comparing these ratios with those for conventional vocational and 
technical education efforts in the county, two important facts must be 
noted. " 

First, since much of the Federal funds devoted t«^' the program were 
for trainee subsistence allowances and supply and material fees normally 
paid by vocational %tid technical institution students themselves, the 
ratios developed in this study are more reflective of the true total cost 
involved in obtaining vocational and technical education benefits. The 
point we are making is that the personal costs which students would incur 
without Federal assistance have been included here. Therefore, even if 
the benefits per dollar of county cost are less for this program, the 
benefits per dollar of cost to the county and ^ its residents may be greater 
because residents trained avoid some personal expenses. Many of these ^ 
residents would not be able to obtain training otherwise. This is another 
consideration in determining the desirability of the program from the 
county or state's point of view. 

Second, since only short run marginal costs were considered in the 
calculation of our ratios, the value of some county in-kind contributions 
to tjie CETA effort were not included in the total cost figure used. It 
was concluded that they represented little in the way of incremental 
expenses for the county in the short run. As mentioned, however, this 
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will not hold trjue in the longer run if CETA participants are allowed to 
affect requirements for instructors, building space, etc. If this is 
the case, county costs will.be higher in the long run, and^ the ratios ' 
of benefits to county and tot il cost will be lower. 

It should be remembered that, basically, these in-kind coptributiong^ 
are the same as those for regular students at county vocational and 
technical institutions. When classes are originated for CETA participants, 
these county contributions are actirally somewhat less since CETA funds 
are used to pay salaries of instructors. In these cases, the prbblem 
of equity in the distribution of state funds arises. 

In Pinellas County, the number of FTE^s (Full Time Equivalent 
Students) is currently calculated without a separate category for CETA 
students. Since FTE'^s generated from these classes originated for CETA - 
clients do not require the normal expenses for the county, the amount of 
state funds received exceeds that which is necessary. Those counties 
with large CETA programs of this type will benefit more than others from 
this disparity. 

A separate accounting for PTE's generated by all CETA participants 
is also desirable for planning purposes if total PTE's are the basis 
for determining future requirements for insti^i^tors, building space, 
etc. It should prove an aid for decision making if planners are able 
to project future needs separately for regular programs and CETA 
programs. An estimate of the long run marginal cost of the CETA 
program could then be made. 

OTHER TITLE I PROGRAMS IN PINELLAS COUNTY , . 

In order to provide a comprehensive view of the CETA, Title I 
effort in Pinellas County, a brief description of other programs and 
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expenditures will be presented here. The previous section dealing with 
the Pinellas^ County School Board classroom training program also contained 
information regarding programs and expenditures for the Pinellas 
Opportunity Council and the Florida State Eknployment Service - CETA 
units. Although all of their expenditures were reported as "Services to 
Participants" in Table 2, some of the service activities of both' were 
related to the school board's classroom training effort. 

In addition to the school board and the Pinellas-St. Petersburg 
Manpower Planning Unit, Title I classroom training program expenditures , 
were listed for three other organizations in Table 2, Activities of 
these organizations will be discussed next. Afterwards, we will close 
this section of the study with a description of the Pinellas Municipal 
Work Experience Program and the youth work experience programs at the 
school bbard. Manpower planning unit activities were, of course, associated 
with all of the Title I programs in the county, with the total administrative 
cost of $39,526.04 apportioned to each on the basis of the relative 
sizes of their expenditures. 

On- The- Job Training Program, Opportunities Industrialization Center , 
Gulf Coast Carpenter's Union Prograpi ' ' • 

The total Title I expenditure for the On-The-Job Training (OJT) 
program during the year ended June .30, 1976, was $106,402.51 (see Table 2). 
Only $18,742.37 of this amount was for classroom training, however, with 
the remaining $87,660.14 expended in the "On-The-Job Training" program 
category. ^ , ' 

The type of classroom instruction varied with the different 

i ■ " . 

subcontracts. Table 2A in Appendix I contains an expense breakdown by 
subcontractor for both^'program categories. (See Table^ 3A in Appendix I 
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for a cost category breakdown for each subcontractor.) In some cases," 
instruction was contracted with private firms, while in others it was 
provided by employers. The classroom training segment of this program 
was either a prerequisite for the OJT involved or a supplement to It* 
f The delivery system for the OJT effort was administered through 
Suncoast Metropolitan, Inc. until October 11, 1975. Through a contract 
with the manpower consortium, this private, non-profit corporation 
agreed to market and administer OJT subcontracts in behalf of the consortium 

-The program, in this form, was not considered succ|||Bful, and the consortium 

if 

assumed direct administration of the OJT effort on January 1, 1976. 
New subcontracts negotiated and administered by consortium personnel did 
not begin until March 1, 1976, and only 18 trainees were enrolled on 
June 30, 1976, compared with 94 on July 1, 1975. 

It was reported that 127 participants terminated from the program 
during the year, with 41 entering employment. Changes in wages from 
last previous employment were only reported for 36 of the 41 who entered 
employment, and these changes were in terms of wage ranges. The net 
effect was that 9 of the 36 moved into higher salary ranges in the^r new 
employment whereas 3 received lower wages. r With the information 
readily available it is difficult to determine if this is 'a significant 
improvement in wage levels. Of course, it should be noted once again 
thai^a very high percentage of these trainees were -unemployed when 
entering the program. ' , 

The Opportunities Industrialization Center (OIC) was a program 

■ - - # 
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designed to provide training, Job development, and placement services in 
Pinellas County. The $48,044.26 classroom training expenditure shovni 
iii Table 2 for the July 1, 1975 - June 30, 197^, time peri5d was basically 
for. vocational 'training in typing and keypunch. Instructors ^re employed 
for these courses on an hourly basis. Some motivation training wa^ ^Iso 
involvecj^rin the pverall effort of this organization. Including the 
.$^4,159.84 expenditure in the "Services to Participants" category, the total 
Title I cost during the ye^tr was $92,204.10. 

The QIC program was not in operation on June 30, 1976. It was con- 
sidered ineffective by the manpower consortium and was terminated 
April 24, . 1976. During the time of operation in the year '€^ded June 30, 
1976, 178 participants were served by QIC. ^e manpower office has ^ 
expressed some concern with regard to the accuracy of employment statis- 
tics for these clients, V however. Even if the data is accurate, it does 
not provide a breakdown of employment results for those receiving training 
versus participants who only received placement services. ' For these 
reasons, employment statistics for QIC clients will not be included. 

.The entire Title I expenditure of $16,479.50 for the Gulf Coast 
Carpenter*s Union progr^ appears -In the "Classroou Training" category 
in Table 2. This is a new program which only began March 12, 1976. The 
training provided is in welding, with participants being prepared for the 
Certified Welder examination. One instruc^^rwas hared at $19.00 per hour 
for a contract -total of $9,000.00, and classroom spacX^s beendonated 
by the Gulf Coast District Council of Carpenters. 

The prime sponsor (consortium) has waived the economically disad- 
vantaged eligibility criterion for this program. Participants, however, 
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must still be unemployed or underemployed. Seventeen clients were en- . 
rolled in the program during the period ended June 30, 1976, with two termlrt- 
ating non-positively and 15 still in training on June 30th., With no one 
completing graining during the time period examined, there were, of course, 
no. employment results to be repprteii. " .* 

Pine llas County Work Experience Ptograms \ ^ . , , 

The total amount of CETA, Title I funds spent for work " experience 
programs in Pinellas County was $667,066.32 (see Table 2). Excluding the' 
'mai^ower planning unit ^location for administration ($13,755.06), these ^jf ' 
expenditures came from two sources. The Pinellas Municipal -Work Experience 
program accounted for> $416,738. 2& of Title spending during the^ July- 1,^9.75 - 
June 30, 1976, t^tne period, and jrouth work experience programs at t^^^nellas 
Cointy School Boatd added another $236,573.00; - ^ 

* . ... I • ' > . . . 

I - Table 2B in Appendix I; contains a -breakdown by cost category 'for the 
different municipalities who participated in the municipal work experience 
program. The Florida State\ Employment Service and 'the Pinellas County . x 

ScHodIt Board also participated- in this program, and their relkted expense^, 
are- also shown 'by^' cost category in this table. All expenditures were for 
wages or fringe benefits for clients, except for $7,308.00 of administration % 
expense in St . Petersburg. All su^grantees. probably ^'made in-kind contqributiorfs 
to the program, but no cost estimates are available for the^Be./^ejpTdgram 
no longer exists under Title I in Pinellas County. Some segments were - 
terminated as early as August 31, 1975, and all were terminated by September 15 
1975, . . . ' . ' . \ 3^:^— 

This^ffort was designed to provide a' large number of short term 
"emergency" job opportunities in the public sector. A total of 463 ^ 
participants were served during the year ended June 3p, 19/6, with types of 



jobs provided' ran^J^^fcg f^bm* laborers to clerk typfSrts jpdVaccountfiants. 
Of the 463- served , '"^S 5- were, E^Brted as. enter ing^tffemplip^ after .termination 



frbm the program, iSC^w-^re listed as nSi^ppeitiviJ^^^Siinations, and 32 8^ 
Were indicated^ ^*s gther positive terminationsv^^^^st of the latter category 
were transitioned/irito programs funded by other CETA pities, 
jii The Pinellas County School Board also conductaf^ v ^ ^itl^l^ work 
experience ef for tswesigned to aid economically dM^iy/Mtfaged ydufhs. The 
Neighborhodd^Touth Corps-In-igchool program is for those stiiX enrolled in 
public schopls^^who have^j^^Hl^entif ied as potential dropouts,- and the 




Neighborhood /toutJi CorpMl^^HS^^ effort is for. those 16-21 years of 

age who ^e hlgb:* schopl dropouts. breakdown of the $236,573.00 spent 

- '>?':^v;^:-. - ' ' . - - ^ 

for workl^k^rierice programs at the school board durljng the year ended 

i : / • . • .i; . , ; ? / A . 

, June 30, i9^7&^\ ifef^ov^ in Table 4. Wages and fringe benefits for clients 
, \ r6cluirie^4ji$162,'5^^^^ (69ypercent) of the total expenditure. 

? ^ • ,;.>•. -.ri. ■ . ^! < 

■ A , :-Duri^|[^1^^ 1975^- June 30, 1976, time period 7^00 youths were 

served -by tliiese projgrams. Jobs which were provided ranged from fpod service 
W :^ aids to^teath^Ts' aids and clerical aids. Onl^ 20 of these entered 



' "^CTployiherit^^^^^ fi^m the program^', and^for 15 of them, w^arge^ 

- . \ -'^ - . 23 

categories wer the.^same as in trteOc^afe' previous ^employment . 



■ 23 • (\ ' 

The PinellaV County-St. Petersburg Manpower Consortium, pp. 5|^, t> 

and correspondence with M£. Edward L. Lachman, Coordinator , Pinellas County v 

Manpower and Criminal Justice^ Planning Units. . . 

. ■ ■ > 
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HERNANDO. COUNTY ^ 

Hernando County was selected f or ,^is study; bifecduse it is a 
"balance of the stalwe" county. This means that ,^the population of the 
county is too small for it to be a prime sponsp^v;* Therefore, the' 
statd" of Florida is the prime sponsor ^and the^pbqksville Compre- 
hensiv6 Manpower Services is in charge o^ CETA,-^^le I funds v;4l|iLch 
come into the county. The Pasco-Hernandd Coramun^ty^Co liege also 
receives Section 112 (of Title I) funds'^^d^ from the Sjtate. 

^Tables 11 and 12 summarize the expenditures by program andlcost cate- 
gories for Hernando County. - 'r ^ 

"The organizational structure of ^the CETA, Title I Program is very 
straight forward. The flow of ^funds is to th^ Compre^psive Manpower 
Services or the Pasco-Hernando Community College." The funds go directly 
to the .agency :<!)r the College and the reports^ go back to the Strfte ^ 
Office of Manpower Planning, with reports also being made to Hernando 
County Cpmmissioners and the appropriate school officials. The em- 
;^pl^ees*^f^ th^/'^Cpiiiijrel^ Services are considered to be 



employed by the county but paid out pf the grant. Hernando County 



proy>ides in-kind servicei^o the Comprehensive Manpower Services iii J^e 




form of ^rent-fre^o^£^ce space, ..^ter, and electricity. The office 
equipment was acc^l^^^ from government surplus. Title I and Youth 
Services funds. ^ 

" Since the primary doncerri of our investigation is cClassroom train- 

\ ing the funds i^hich we are interej^ed in are%lassroom education and 

v y - ■ 

Section 112 funds. In Hernando County this totals $72,049.35. During , 
the time period lof our study (Jjiily 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976) the program 
'was just be^nning. .^The first clients were admitted into the program^ 

4 ' ■ . ■ - • 70 ' ' , ^ 
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TABLE 11 

' CEIA JIM I EffmillES FOE BaM) 
C01I|y, MI 1, 15J5-M 311, 19J6 ■ 
(ExpWltures by Program Category 
for Eacli Organization)' 
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, Vocational 






Classrool On the Jot • Work 


. Education 


Organization 


Total 


' Training Training Experience^ 


^. ' Funds 

r 

.1. ; ■ 
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Comprehensive Manpower $124,333.82> 
Services 



$57,285.31 $2,552.84 . 



Pasco-Hernando ' 
CoMunity College 

lOTHl 



1UM.D4 



5139,093.86 $5p9Jl ' $2,5,52'.84 \ \ 




•mm/ ; 
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' TABLE 12 



CETA, TITLE I EXPEilTURES Ft HERNAiO 
f, JUL! 1, 1575-JraE 30, 1976 
(Expenditures by Cost Category 
for Each Organization) 



Fringe 

•Admin- Allowantes Wages to 'Benefits Training Service 
Total . istration to Clients' Clients to Clients Costs to Clients 

f — — - 

$124,333.82 , $15,M5,55 ^,153,58 550,202.98 57,H9,i $?,953,]1, $1,138.90 




U,M.iif 1,652.1 ~ ■ ' ll,ffl.],5 , 1,376,89 



$13y93,8M17,297.55 $41,753.58, $50,202,98 S;,J39.10 $19,{84,86 $2,515,79 



September l,..^3?$?fl*C*'*'There were 11 carry-overs from a previous three 
county cooperative program who were brought into the new program on 
that date. The portion of expenditures for tj(e^two month period ap- 
plicable to Hernando County has not been included in the tables 
mentioned previously or considered in this stu^. Because the program 
in Hernando County is small, it was decided to gather pertinent informa- 
tion directly from the clients' files. This enabled us to derive the 
total amount of client training time received for the money spent. The 
employment and training data are illustrated in"Tat)le 13. This table 
is important because it . summarizes the before, during*, after school, 
and employment data of' all the clients ^ho were ,in the program through- 
out" th*e period under investigation, ^n essence, this table indicates 
the results or benefits of the expenditures shown in Tables 11 and 12. 

. . ' 

Files of 72 clients who had entered, the program between July 1, 

" , • . ^ ^ ■ --^ • ""''V. .. ; 

1975 and June 30, 1976^ere viewed. Of /the 72 clients, 36 (50 percent) 

^ ' \ "^'^^ . \0 ■ ■ 

were still in the prog|?;am on June- 30, 1976; 26 (36 percent) were non- 

pqsttl-^^ terminatioi;^, 8 (11 percent) were employed and the^e were 2 

■ . t , ■ 4 . . . . ^ 

(3 percent) /Inter-goverhmental transfers. V-It^was noted, through the 

- \ ... ; ^ ■ 

examination of the files, that, a large" percentage of the non-poditiye 

Lons wer 

,cate that pe^jTcentage of the clients served iji-this county are in 



tertainations were due to clients moving out of fef^e area"^ >Chis inay indi:^. 
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a transient category. »None of the might who found-i'jAbs can be clas- 
T^^^ied aa. having accepted employment \n training related occupati<^j|k* 
lenffh^ oi. stay in the program by titi^^^who got j 
_^^.>^!LyVt the 8 staying just 1 montlfi. Therefore, it 

H is doubtful •thait:^^'^^;^^ Be attributed It'b training even if 

iaore;data w available. j://. I^^'^jjfll^ 
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■ TABLE 13 
EHPLOM AND CLASSROpH TI^INING DATA FOR 
CLIENTS IN m HttMO COUM COMPR 
SIVE MAiiPOrtER" SERVICES PSOG/IAMS 
JLIY 1, 19J5 • JiE 30, 19?6l 



T 



Approx. 

' Economic Time in 

Last Previous Wage New yage Characteristic Training" Type of 

Occupational Title Rate Occupational Titled Rate Upon Entry Dates In Program Progran Training 



\. Cashier 



1.50 



I Office Supplies Sales 1.70' 



3. Waitress 



1.15 



i. Food Service 



• J v' Sewing tliitBr » ' 



0. Teacher's Aid 
7. Cashier • 



■ -.50' 



;.io 



\ 



lineiployed 03/29,'?6-06/30/76 3 ros 



02/02/76-06/30/76 5 hos 



02/02/76-06/30/76 



m 



OV26/76-06/3Q/76 2 mos Coscietolo^ y. 



09/02/75-06/30/76 ^9 roos Adult Education 



Disacttoed 02/18/76-06/30/76 U/2 mos Secretarial Science 



Type of 
Termination 



Disadvantaged 02/11/76-06/30/76 4 2/3 m'os Secretarial Science 



8. Maintenance 



2.50 



^ 9- No Kcrk History 



.'10.,,C,lsfiler'. 



11, 



2.10 



2.10 



12. Social. Work 



1.60 



13. Cci'ok 



2.10 



U. Wo Work History 
/ 15. LlinchAid 



2; if 



16. Nurse's Aid 



1.50 



17. Clerk's Aid 



n. Electrician's Helper 3.75 



19. to Work History 

20. In Coder Operator 



2.27 



i 



ERIC 



Studaflt. 02/17/76-06/30/76 4 1/2 m Construction Trades 



Unemployed 02/18/76-06/30/76 k 1/2 mos Adult Education 



02/02/76-06/30/76 H 5 mos Secretarial Science 
02/02/76-06/30/76 5 aos * Construction Trades 



02/02/76-06/30/76 5 uos 



■ , " ^ 04/01/76-06||76 3 m 'Secretarial Science 
, \^ Part-time Emp. 02/18/76-06/30/76 k 111 mos Adult Education 



Uneaployed 03/02/76-06/30/76 ^ mi' Secretarial S cience 



Oto-06/30/76 * 2/3 JOS 



.02/02/76-Q6/3d/76 5 jos f " 



.02/|/76-Q6/30/76 V mfe' Electricity 



fl9/01/75-t>31/752 ' i' ^:;mQs Secretarial Science ' to p Positive ' 



03/01/76^0^02/76 '1 mo' , - " 



Inter CETA Trans, 
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TABLE 13 CONTINUED 



• 

tast Previous 
Occupational Title 


Uace 
Rate 


Nev 

Occupational Title 

♦ 


Economic 
Wage Characteristfc 
Rate Upon Entry . 


Dates in Program 


Approx. 
Time in 
Training 
Progtara 


Type of 
Training 


TVDfi of' 

Termlnatili 


21. NoUotklllLy 


mm 




Unemployed 


02/20/76-06/31/76 


4 1/2 IMS 


Adult Education ^ 




22. Sevini! 


.90 




II 


09/01/75-06/31/762 


9 mos 


/ 

Secretarial Sflenrp 




23. Car DetalU'ork 


2.25 




Fart-time Emp. 


09/01/75.12/19'/75Z 3 1/2 raos 


A. ft. Dpptpp 




24. Teacher's Aid 


1.80 




Unemo loved 


■■{}2/03/76-06/3fl/76 


5 mos 


t 


I 


25. Roof Han 


1.85 




II 


OD/26/75-02/05/76 


3 IMS' 


' rnnfltrtirfinn Trarlpc 


Jinn Pfl^iflup 


26. Printed 'v'^' ' 


2.25 






02/03/76-06/30/76 


5 . iiios 






27. Nalntenance 


2.50 




It 


02/02/76-02/24/76 


2/3 mo ' 


^n^Q^t^^^^rtn 

uUUoLLULLlUU 




28. Laborer 


3.85 




11 


02/02/76-5^8/76 


1/2 mo' 


None 




29. Stock Girl 


2.10 




II 


09/01/75-06/30/762 


9 mos 


Secretarial Sripnrp 




JO. Laborer 


2.25 




\ ' 


03/29/76-06/30/76 


3 ' mos 


Cons true tio0 




31. Food Aid 


1.40 




M 


09/01/75-02/02/7!^ 


5 mos 


Adult. EduflatioB- . ^ 


Hon Positive 


? 

32. Sewlne Operator 


, 1.00 


1 


M 


02/02/76-03/02/76 


1 mo 


None ' , , 


vNon Positive 


33. Sales Girl 


1.00 


i ■ — 


II 


40/28/75-06/30/76 


6 DOS 


Secretarial Scien^- 


■'" i; ■ 


'34. Housekeeper 


2,10 




M • 


01/22/76-06/30/76 


5 mos 


li II 




35/ CaltQess 


2.00 




II 


04/20/76..05/07/:6 


1/2 mo 


II II 


* M Positive 


36. Cashier 


2.00 




M 


10/01/75-06/01/76 


: _^ 

8 mos 


1 ^ 

Adult Education " 


Non Pofiitivp 

llUU i UQ4 Vive 


37. Maintenance Aid 


2,10 




II 


03/01/76-05/17/76 


2 1/2 mos^ 


I ConRtrucfion 




38. Mushroom Picker' 


'2.00 




II . 


12/01/75-03/26/76 


4 mos 


\ Adult Education **** 




39. Waitress 


2.00' 




II 


09/02/75-03/22/7J2 7 raos 


Secretarial Science 


» II H 


40; Innkeeper 


? 


— T" 


II 

\ « 


09^/75-12/31/75 


4 mos 


Secretarial Science 


.'. M II 

\ 


41. Janitor 


• m 




II 


11/25/75-06/30/76 


•7 moB 


A. i Degree 




42. Haliitenance Aid 


•2.10 




11 


,02/02/76-05/18/76 


3 1/2 DOB 


Construction 


Non Positive ^ 


43. Trjck Driver 


2.70 




II ■ 


09/02/75-09i2S/752 


2/3 mo 


Secreiilfl^d Scl£nc& . 


■ II . ■ ' 



, i TABLE 13 CONTIW 



1 



Last Previous 
Occupational Title 


Wage 
Rate . 


New 

Occupational Title , 


• Wage 
Rate ' 


Economic 
Characteristic 

Upin Entry 

■ ■ 


Dates in Program 


"Approx. ■ 
Time In 

.Training 
Frojram 


' Type'cif \ 
Training 


Type of 
Termination 


44»'^aborer - 


■ 2.35 






Unemployed , 


: 

03/01/76-06/30/76' 


4 moB 


Construction 


■ _L- - - . — 


45. Asst. Store Han; He: 


180 


> 

> 




II 


,01/22/76-02/18/76 


1 mo 


' II ■ . 


• Non Positive 


46.' Proof Opefij'tor 


2.53 






' II 


10/30/75-12/31/75 


2 %o^' 


Secretarial Science 


■'^ • » ' 


4?. Truck Driver 


2.25 








^ / 


O9/O2/75-II/IJ/752 


2 1/2 m'o8 


I*- 

'^Electricity 


M * II 


48. Cook ■ fi 


2,00 






II 


12/19/75^01/30/76 


1 1/2 mos' 


Data Ptoce'ssing 


'mi m 


49. Food Caterer ' , 


2.00 


• - x 




II 


01/02/76-01/30/76 


1 mo 


' lawInCorcenent ' ^ - 


II n - 


50. Aid 


■ 2.10 


t 




It 


0't/09/76-06/30/;6 


2' 2/3 mos 


Secretarial Science 




.51. Ui 


1,68. 


— I-- 






02/18/76-fl6/3(i76 


4 1(1 mos 


Secretarial Scien'ce 




52." 'Janitor 


2,00 


* 






03/23/76-05/20/76 


, 2 DOS 


Construction 


Non Positive 


53. None 




-4 






04/07/76-06/30/76 


2 mo8 


Adult Education 


,11 11 

_ ._ .1 


54. laborer 


2.00 


w 




II 


02/11/76-06/30/76 


k 111 m 


Construction 


1- .M .'■■■■l,flV 1 ■ 


55. N'urse'sAid 


3,50 






II 


05/13/76-06/30/76 


1/2 


Cosmetology 


0 

f . 


56. Inserter 


1.65 






II 


10/20/75-11/21/75 


1 mo 


1 " 

\ 

Adult Education 


Non Positive 


57. Hosoltal Worker' 


. 1.63.' 


I 




i 


10/29/75-06/30/76 


S inos 


n ^ 41 




■68. E'j Picker 


iM 








04/20/76-06/30/76 


'2 1/3 


Construction i 




59. None 


- 




1 


. . II 


09^1/75-11/13/752 


I 1/2 mos 


Secretarial Science 


Non Positive 


60. iJone 






ft 


II ' 


02/02/76-06/18/76 


3 1/2 inos 


Constructlo'n 


11 n 


fill 

il. Handyman 


1.85 ,, 






II 


01/22/76-06/30/76 


3 mos 


II 


"■ - * 
.4 -■ ■ 


62. Manpower Aid 


2.10 






*ii 


04/07/76-06/36/76 


2 2/3 mos 


Secretarial Science 1 


*— ^v- 


63. Cashier 


'2.20 


— r- — ' — J- 




II 


10/30/75-(13/l-9/76 


4" 1/2 mos 




;Non Positive 


Rock In(lustry 


2.10 


Rock Industr/ 






04/0(f/-76-05/03/76 


1 mo' 


f * 

Construction: V 


Found Emplopent 


65.; Hald 




Haid 


2.10 


4- 


09/01/75-10/03/752 


1^ 'mo 


Adult Education " " 


66. Weigh Haster ^ *. 


2.60. 


Laborer, 


' 2.58 




'12/31/75-01/30/76 ° 


1 mo 


II II 


, n * II 



v95- 

o 

ERIC 



^ (J 



9 



, f 
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TEE 13 COmW , 


T » 


- i ' ' ' 

— . , — , , / . )■ 



Last Previous 



Wage New 



Occupatio.-al Title Rate ' Occupational Title Rate , Upon Entry 

' rr-^ ■ 1 

j 6?. Cashier UO ? ? ""g^P^oye''' 



\ Economic. '. Tine in 

Wage. Characteristic' » . Training 
Dates in Program ' Program 



Ty.pe of 
Training 



Type of 
Termination 



Unemployed' 02/10/io^/07/76 21/2 oios C onstruction Found Employment 




Inter Govt, Trans. 



ll|2^/75-0V09/76 , ^ 1/2 m8 Adult,Education ./^ 
10/3Q/75-lQ/3l'/75 — .Secretarial Science^ 



II M 



II II 



Qi/Ql/75-lQ/Q9/75 1 1/3 to Secretarial Science 



' 1^^; „„,ber of.clients represented by this Table is sUglly different fro., the data P^^^^'^^^^ -fj^/^ ^"Vf jj^^^^^^^^ ,^ 
Thi« bas probablv been caused by the fact that «hen «e took our data' from the files, some, of the clients' folders »ere iri the desks .f the employees. ^ 
ThrSujhout this report we. shall use the number of 11 because most fairly represents the program, .^^ , ' 

■ 2ihere was.a s'mall program'vith three county.JmicipatioMhich ended August 25, 1975 and eleven clients vere carried fo'rwd and placed in the 
current CETA program. 



/ 



t, t 



' J 



II- 



i 



The cost data per client month is pf interest. Durteg the time 
period of our study the Comprehensive ^fanppwer Services delivered 
258«52 client months of training. Thus, the*^ Average length o,f time 
for each client in the program was 3,59 months. Of course it 'is 
6jcpected that a large percentage- of the 36- who were in the pro-gram on 
June SO, ,1976 and are now in holding, will continue with their voda- 
tional trajlning as new grant funds become available, ^.Nonetheless, 
since we ktjow the amount of mohey^pent to ^rain these clients 
the time in months of attendance, we are able to devise a cost per per- 

. ' " ■ - ■ ' f ' - ■ ■ 

son and a cost per client month A The average cost per person ±xi the 
program was $1,000.69; while the average cost per client month was 
$278.70. \ 
The client characteristics including (educational data are pr 
sented ijj Table 14. > Th^4 table shows that .49 or 68 percent of the 72 ' 
clients were^^^JtH^^. This differs from the Pinellas >County School Board 
where there were more male clients than women. The majori-ty of •the 
clients were ?black; 41 out of the 72, with 35 of the black|^being 
female. The ages and educ/tional levels wer^ close to those found in 

Pinellas County. Of thg. 72 clients,- 39 or 54 percent had completed 

■ w - ' ^ 

high schopl or the equivalent. Only one of the clients was over 44 

years of age and 25 wepe below the age of 22. . \ 

/it "is impossible to derive a benefit-cost ratio for Hernando 

County. The costs a^ocia^ed with training the 72 clients are known 

have been detailed above. The only addition to these would be the y 

ii^iputed value of the. "in kind" services provided to the ComprehenslveT / 

Manpower Services by the county. These in kind services^ would increase. 

•costs *by only a small amount. But the benefits are not known and the 

sample is too snfell^^Only 8 clients who have been in the program have 



TABLE 14 

CLIENT CHARACTERISTICS AND iDUCATIQN DATA 
. FOR HERNANDO COUNTY COMPREHENSIVE^ 
MANPOWER SERVICES PROGRAMS ' 
JULY 1, 1975-JUNE 3o', 19761 





1 '^^^ '^-^^ 






Sex of Client , ' , 

" ■ ■ * . 1 


Age 


'■ y Race 


" Education 


1. 


F 




2-44 


B 


High, School I) 




F 




2-44 


W ' 


High slchool , ' 


3. 


■ F 




2-44 


.w 


8th grade or under 


4. 


• .F 


1 

122-44. 


r. 


High Schccl 


5. ., 


F 


22-44 


• B 


n ?i 


6. • 


F 


' 22-44 


B ■ 


M II 


?. 






0 




8. • 


M 


... 18-21 


w 


n ir 




F 


. 22-44« 


B 


9th-llth 


10. , ! 




18-21 


/ w 


. - HiKh School 


•11. ■ ' . 




22-44\ 


' 'A . w- 


II II 


12. 


■ T ■ 


22-44 


b' 


, „ > „ y 


/ 

13. 


F 


22-44 


^' ' ■ B 


II II 


14. 


■ f' 


• 22-44 


h . /. 


.9th-llth 


15. 


F 


22-44 




' 9th-llth 


1^. 


F 


18-21 




Hijjh School ' , 


•17. ; 


I i- 


V. 22-44 




"'•4 
II II 


18. 




18-21 


1 w ■ 


9th-Uth . 


19. 


■ ., F ' 


. ■ 22-44 


w 


8th grade or under 


20. 


F 


22t44 


' B 


High School 


21. 


f' 


45-54 


■ B 


9th-llth 


22. • 


F ■ 


18-21 




9th-llth . ; 


23. ^ 


■ M 


22-44 


w ^ ■ 


High School' 


24. 


F 


22-44 


B 


M II 




TABLE 14 CONTINUED 



Sex of 'Client 



Age 



Race 



— /— 

Education 



X 



03 
O 



A, 



ERIC 



50. 


F 


18-21 




B 


■ High School. 


1 

■51. 


' pF 


18-21 




B ' " 


9th-llth 


52. 


M , 


' ; 18-21 




b" , 


High School 


53. 


F 


• ' ' ' 22-44 




B 


9th-llth 


54. ' 


,i'M 


. ; 22-44, 




B' 


8th grade or under 


55. 


F 


; . 22-44 




. w ' ■■ 


' High School . 


56. 


F 


^ 18-21 






8th grade or under 


57. 


F 


22-44 


I' 


B 


9th-llth' 


58. 


M 


22-44 ^ 


\ 


w 


J 

8th grade or under 


59. 


F 


22-44 




B 


9th-llth 


60. 


M , 


^ ' 18-21 




B 


High School ' 


61. 


M 


22-44 




w" 


High School 


62: 


F 


, 18-21 




B 


/ 1 ■ ■ .I..!. I« 1 ■ ■ 


63. ■ 


, ' F 


18-21 






\ ■ 1 


64. ' 


M 


18-21. 




B 




65. 


F 


22-44 




W 


8th grade or^ under 


66. 


■■M 


' 22-44 






High School 




67. 


M 


18-21 




w 


n tl 


68. 


M 


22-44 






9th-llth 


69. 


M 


22-44 




'W ' 


8th grade or under 


70. ' 


F 


22-44 




B 


9th-lltll 


7i. 


F" 


22-44 




W ' 


9th-llth 


72. 


F 


^ ^ 

. 22-44 




B 


High School 



yieit 



^The numbers correspond to the employment data of ^^jt^tB^revlous tatle. 



m 



0) 



r 



■ERIC 



TABLE 14 CONTINUED 



« ■ 





Sex j)f Cll^t - , 


Age 

_ f_ 


Race 


Education' ^ 


•25. , ' 


' M 


22-44 


W 


• 9th41th 


26. ' • 


• ■ F 


22f44 


B 


' High School, 


27. ' • , 


M 


: 18-21 ' 


W 




28. . 


" V 


18-21 


B 


9th'-ll|h ■ 


29. ^ 


• F 


22-44 


w , 


8th grade or under' 


30. ' 


' M 


18-21 


w ■ . 


■' jHifih School 


31. " ; 


F 




- B 


Wkrllth' ■ 


32. 


.F 




■ B 


^9th-llth ■ " 


33.- 


'F 


2I44 ■ 


B 


• , High School 


34. .- 


F 


'ii^2i 


B 


II II' 
_k — 


35. ' 


'f. 


,18-21 , 


w . 


8th graije or under 


36. 


F , 




'b 


9th-lieh 


37. 


M 


18-21 ' 


B 


High School ^ 


38. 


F 


1:22-44 . , 




•9th-llth ' 

— I— ' 


39. 


F 




f ^ 


* High School ' 


40. 


F •.. 


1^22-4^ 


B 


9th-llth 


41. 


F 


'iM8-21 


B 


High School 


4^ 




1'' 22-44 ' 


B 


11 II 


43. 


.^^ F" , 


4^22-44 • 


' W 


9th-llth 


44. 


' M 


■ \ 18-21 


W 


9tUlth " 


45. 


• i 

- -'.^ % 


■'22-44 


W 


9th-Uth 


46. 


f / 


22-44 




..High School 


47. 




"22-44 




^ ' 8th grade or under 


48. ^ 


F 


22-44 


B 


Hiph School 


49. 


M 


18-21 ' 


w • 





found employment. Of the 8', it is clear that 4 w^re empjfoyed ,in occu- 
pationis which were not training related. In fact, 2 of the 8 yaturned ^ 
tb their old occupations after having" been in the program for only a 
month 1 Also, there is previous and current occupation data for only 2 
of the 8, and neither of these is in* training related jph^ 

The abpve should not be considered to mean that the Comprehensive 

Manpower Services has not been as successful as other CETA, Title I 

r 

.training programs. The fact is, at this time, there are no measUra^e . 

economic benefits; The reader will recall that in the analysis of the- 

benefit-cost ratdos of the Pinellas County School Board it was Qmpha-' * 

^ sized that there is a time lag beti^een benefits and costs. A number 

... 
of the clients in Hernando County's program from July 1, 1975 through 

June 30, 1976," may find training related jobs in the current year. 

One very interesting concept that is being used in the area of on- 

</ the-job training is that the Comprehensive Manpower Services is using a 

voucher system. Instead of the Comprehensive Manpower Services finding 

the client a job which may not be in the area of hisJS^her interest, 

<> ^ ■ ' ' 

the client is given a voucher and finds a job in an area and company 

■ ■ *^ . 

wheiffe he wishes to work. The voucher guarantees the employer a cerjtalhy 

amount of transfer payment ^or providing the on-the-job training. This 

^^ty^ of a program seems to have a number of good points. First, it 

allows the individual to learn and jdo the kind of job he wishes. 

Second, it may well reduce costs of ^o1i) placement. No longer will the 

Comprehensive. Manpower Servi;:es spei^^heil^^ime finding employers who^ 

r 

/are interested in*" participating In .thd^ kind of a program. 

Since this on-the-job training program is experimental, I it is 
being privately implemented and evaluated by the Miami bas.ed Consulting 



tlTxa of Systems' in Education and Ttaining> Inc. This program will 
be completed until next year, so * the results cannot be included in 
report. ^ ♦ , 
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HII^SBOROUGH COWY 

' . As in Pinellas and Hernando CflWHtles, the primary concern in 
Hillsborough County is with the classroom aspects of the vocational edu- 
cation training delivered to the citizens who participate in the pro- 
gram. The same general methodology used to develops^the analysis for the Si.^ 
two above mentioned jurisdictions is used in this section. • 

The organizational structure in Hillsborough ^County is headed by, 
the prime sponsoring unit, the Tampa-Hills borough Manpower Consortium. 
This agency is responsible for the allocation of CETA, Title I funds. 
This organization came into existence through financing from, the f 
Manpower Development Training Act. • * . . 

The primary training agent in Hillsborough County is the Tampa 
Skills Center. The Skills Center received funds, from three sources in 
the past fiscal year. Tables 15 and 16 below itemize these revenues. 
They were a CETA-Title I blockgrant , . CETA-Title. I discretionary funds, 
and funds from the Hillsborough County Board of Education. V This last 
funding was primarily for salaries and fringe benefits of county em- 
ployees based on the time devoted to the Skills ^Center. 

In or^er for the Tampa Skills Center to operate, it receives 
clients (students) by ref erralsj and seeks help in the placement of it^ 
graduates. Two referral agencies perform these services: ^iThe Tampa 
Opportunity Center (TOC) and the Hillsborough/Tampa Comprehensive 
Employment Program (TCEP)-. The former is an agency of the Florida 
' Statfe Employment Service and the latter is supported by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor^ This is the crux' of the organizational structure in 
Hlrllsborough County. 
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r TABLE 15 



JULY 1, 1975 TO JUNE 30, 1976 



CETA, JinJJ EXPENlilTURES' FOR HIILSBOROUCH COUm - JULY 1, 1975 TO J 
^ . ^ .(Expeilditures'bj Prpgraoi Category for Each 'Organization) 



J. 



On-the-Jol)*^ ^ . ' Work ; Service to Vocatlqiiil 



Public 
' 'Service 



•I 



^ *Hill3borough/W.' ^$2,U3,701,G,0 , $1,024,090.00 $252,175.00 
^ Cfoinprehensiye . ' ' ^ 



$560,287.00 



Employment . 



Conprehen'sive / 
Ml 



;v.np6tfSr 
V Planning 
" DfpartiDen\ 



469.183.12 

t ■ 

231,^16.32 



-0- 



-0- 



87,145.6? - 12,198.08 ^0,900.2^^ 40,575.40 ' -0-" 



Tampa, Skills Centir. 771,6^5. fl 



'.I • 



.'"Tampa OpporttjJilty Ctr. 178 



ti Kefghborhood Youth . 529,236.qO 
CORE/In School • 



615,900.11; 

-0- 
. -0- 



-0- 
-0- 
•-0- 



$155,775.00 



Nei#orh|od Youth 313,924.00 159,542.00 -0- 
CORE/Out of School 

Buioan^Resource 74,818.00 -0- VO- 
Developoent Project IfSE 



-0-. 

529,236.00' 

f. 

108,768.00 



178,614.00 



^5,614.00 



First Quarter Programs 453,516.80 -0- 



•0- 



-0- " 53;366.6V'' -0- 



7- 

Other 
Federal 



'"' " lital iralnirig Training ■>' Experience /Participants . . Funds' Education 'Employment Funds 
: -M- --^r ^-^-^ ' ^ ; — 



TOTAL 



$5,166,084,35 $1,886,677.78 $264,373.08 $668,904.26 $57.8,457.05 $155,775.00 



•'\-$'307,149.00 .0- 

V 

I I " 

t 

* • .V 

$469,183.12 N-0- 

■ 

, 60,596.91 ^ 

-0- ^ -0- 

^0- ■ -0- 
•0- -0- * 

-0- -0- 

» 74,818.00 . -0- 

400,150.15 -0- 
$1,311,897.18 $147,3.82.00 
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TABLE16 ' 

.!. 

EXPENDITURES FOR HILLSBORflUOH OTTY - JEV 1,. 19J5IOME 30^' 
(Expenditures Cost CategoE|f for Each Organijatloi)' 



Organization 



Total 



. / AUow^ncea yages 1^ Fringe Benefits ' Training 
Administration tcCjIents ^ Clients, to Clients ' Costs/ 



Services 
'to Clients 



Hlllsb'oroujgh/Jaiiipa 
4 Comprehensive 
Employment 

Hilisborough/Tanipa 
Cotprehensive 
Employment PSEl' . 

Manpower . 

Planning 

Department 

CO Tampa Skills* Centef^ 

Tampa Opportunity Center 
> 

Neighborhood Youth 
COfiE/In School 



$2,143,701.00 



.651,775,00 $278,008.00 



1 



'$376(518.00 J,53M23^0 



.^69,183.12 ^ '2,70B..12 



'A 



"406,795.05 $59,679.95 



231,416.32 231,416.32/ 



771,675.11 
178,614.00 
529,236,^0 



CORE/Out of Schoo 

Hunan Resource 
Developnent Project 



First Quarter Programs 
TOTAL . 




..^,3^3,924.00 



74,818.00 
453,516.80 

r 

$5,166,084'.35 




462,896.40 




432,537.00 



203,533.00; 



12,035.03 



74,385.00 



393,427.76 



2,949.00 
4,405.00 
433.00 
6,722.39 



.92,732.58 ■ 19,408.44 
158,714.00 
66,584.00 

S';235.00 70,325.00 



'$781,366.16 $1,358,204.40 $1,585,152.81 $74,^'34 



$474,485,58 



41,331.62 
$892,686.06 
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Howevet, In addition to this structui^^ certain on-the-job train- 
ing is conducted at - Brews ter/Tech and fampa Bay Tech 'a^d are also involved, 
Table ,17 indicates that, the Tampa Ogspbrtunity Center referjfred all of 
the clients to Tampa Bay Tech and Brewster Tech, while both the Tamp^ 
OpiJortunity Center and HillsborougIt/T*gppa Comprehensive Employuient 
, Program were involved in the on-the-job training service. Table 15 ^ 
: contains the financial c^ata gn the on-the-job training aspects. ^ 
The Skills Center/ however ,^ remains the primary training agency 
fof Hill^^rough^^^Sounty. Table 18 ind^pates that it has in the past- 

year condiicted five training programs: welding, air-conditioning, auto 
- . . « 

■ iftechaiJics, and clerical. The fifth program, sales/stock, has Been dis- 

/ 

continued due ^o a lack of demand. 

The Skills Centet also operates a trainee vocational intejrest/ap- 
titude evaluation program which all trainees attend before training and. 
a survival skills ptogram' of appropriate job behavior after tnraining. 
The Skills Center, in our effort to provide as comprehensive a service 
as possible to its clients, attempts to aid* in the placemeat^of - its 
graduates. It might be added that the Tampa Opportunity Center and 
the Tampa Comprehensive Employment Program also participate in this 
.phase of employment referral. 

Before moving on the analysis of the data contained in this section 
of ^the report it seems appropriate to discuss some of the detail con- 
tained in some of the tables" included here. They fall into three main 
categories. Tables 15, 16 and 19 are the financial data for the county. 
Tables 17, 18, and^ 20-24 contain the data for client attributes and 



training purposes and Table 25 tabulates the wage data for those clients 
who Sound employment. ^ 
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TABLE 17 



TAMPA OPPORTUNITY CENTER PROGRAM ENROLLMEJJT 
. JULY 1^. 1975 - JUNE 30, 1976' 











< ■ 






Total 


Carryover 


Presetvt 


'Number 


Drop 


Program , y^jCi V^. 


Enrollment 


From. 1974-75 

—4^ 


Enrollment ' 


Conipleted- 


Outs. 


- — .-..-H^r- 

Welding ~- 


89 , 


22 \ 


' 23- 


• - / 

42 


17 / 


AJr Conditioning 




24 


8 


18 


■ 18 . 


Auto^^lf^^hanics 


49 \ 


J 14 


14 




5, '^ ' 


Clerical 


1Q7 ; 


31. 


34 - / 




'24 


Sales/Stock ' 




■ 10 . 

r 


-0 


■ ,4-v 


10 . ^ 


Brew^^r-^. 






19 


rlO 


«s 11 



Tampa Ba> Tech. 

LPN' . - 10 

Electronic Tech. - 6 

, Drafting . .5 

Business Ed. ^c; 1 

Comnifelrcial C(^ing 1 
Certified Lab Asst. " 3 

Optfcifilietric Asst. 3 

Nurses Aid , ■ 5 

Cosmotology 1 , 

Operating Room Tech. 1 

Dental Asst. , 1 

Data Processing 3 




5 
X 
,5 
0 
1 
2. 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 



5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
0 



P 
5 

W y 

* 0; 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
.0 

0 
2 



( 



TOTAL 
OJT 



330 
36 



105 
1 



.98 
7 



135 
13 




Sb^^^ from TOC. 



Twanty-two of these were for positive reasons, such as ^Joining the armed services 

dr \nrolling in school. ' ' 

3 ' ' . ' ■ . ' 

Two. of these were for positive reasons. ; . / 
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TABLE 118 

0 



TAMPA/HlttfeBOROUGH PROGRAM ENROLLMENT"'" 
JULY li 1975 - JUNE ^0,' 197^ 



f 



'Program 



7f 



Total 
Enrollment 



Carryover 
From. 1974-^ 




Present' Numbers 
Enrollmen1^^ Completed 



Drop 
Outs 




Welding. 

Air Conditioning 

Atito Mechanics 

Clerical 

Sales/Stoqk 

Brewster- ' 
Tampa Bay Tec^. 

OJ 



24 


45 


^ /38 


14 ^' 


37., 


. 20. 


15 


28 • 




\ 

0 


9 


31 

^ 1 


19 . r 


10 


11 



0 



TOTAL 



436 



124- 



119 



177 



120 



T7 



Data from Tampa S^kill Centiefr. 



2 



Includes fourteen Non-CETA trainees from Migrant Program, and six ^ther non-C!%A 



trainees , 



Only total available. 
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TAMPA SKILLS CENTER - L 
AND TITLE H2 



• TABLE 19 

E ITEM EXPENDIT 
DS - JULY 1, 1975 



Classroom 
Trkinin^ 
Expenditures 

$ 19,811.32 
^3,566*37 
191.50 
796. W 
"A : 25^229. 61 
. 2,733.04" 
'26,682.68 
11.634.-12 
• % 




•^Vocational 
Education' 
Funds 



7^ 



Adminis t r^a t ion 
Salaries*^ 
Fringe Benefits 
Travel 
Equlpldent 
Rent 

Supplies 
Indirect Co^t 
MiscellaniBous 

' 4 . 



Allowances 

Developmental Skills 
Indirect Costs 



\ 



$:;90,644g^^ .S:^'iM^0 'Mf^m^ . 86 



.$456V438.63 
$462(^,896.40 



-0- 



Training 

Staff Salaries . 
Fringe Benellts 
Travel 

Equi-pment \ 
Supplies 
Ml!'scellanepus 
Indirect Cost 
Tuition ^ 
OJT 



Services 
SUBTOTAL 

TOTAL 



$ 21,781.95 
"3,702.45 
.^60.38 
76.15 
19,^57.12 
5,042.92 
568.39. 
.1,546.13 
10,223.39 

$ 62,35.8.88 



$615,900.11^ 





$ 19,408 


.44 


$155,775 


.00 


$771,675 


.11 
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CETA, TITL& I EXPENDITURES \ 

Tables 15, 16 ^nd 19 .have be^ deyelot>ed to present the total r 
expend^ure picture for Hills^rough Ctounty for the period under study. 
Table 15 presents all CETA, Title I expenditures by program category. 
These expen^tures are completely broken down as to agency or organi- 
zatfon involved and as to the use t^jf the fupds. ftiis table readily 
identifies exiSienditiires for classroom training, on-the-^ob training, 
etQ. , that are necessary to complete the benefit-cost portion of the 



study that is to\ follows ^ { / ^ 

Table 16 presents all CETA, "pitle I expenditure^ by cost category. 



This table completely identifies all cost categories attribujdble to, \ 



each agency or/organi/atioii participating'^jH t^is portion of the funding. 
This .table readily identifies costs of admi|ii4tration, training costs, 

i. 



etc. 

Table 19 presents the line item exp^dlturei* for the Tampa -Skills 
Center for the period under question. It allows for a partial break- 
down -between classroom training expenditures and vocational edXibation 
funds Expenditures from l^ple 112. 

These three , tables present all- of the data necessary to perform 
^the cost side jo^ the benefit-cost Analysis that is to preceed the work 



already presented in the above narrative. While it is realized that 
ese, tables are more comprehensive t^an necessary to perform the 



analysis required under the conditions of this report, it is felt that 
having a complete and comprehensive picture of all CETA, Title I 
expenditures, instead of just vocational education expenditures, helps 
the reader in thjree ways. First, it allows for a cursory analysis of 
the role of and the relative nature of vocational education funding 
in Hillsborough County. Second, it specifically allows for an 

91" 



examination of the Tampa Skills Centei/relative to the rest of the 

county on an aggregate basis and from the standpoint of a line' item 

,• ,. > ^ 

e3rt>endilure basis as concerns the center. Thi^fd, it allows a compari- 
son of the Skills Center relative to any other participating organiza- 
tion as to type'o^ expenditure, co^ category, and relative role of 
the function of the unit. While all these are secondary to the purpose 
of this" project , they seem, to be Important in the overall a^:heme/of 
Ce\;A, Title I as it af f ects^,Hillsborough County and as the co&ity is 
a part of th^ State of Florida. ^ ~ ^ . 

T|tble 20 is presented to inform the reader^^ to the characteris- * 
tics of the student/client population in Hillsborough County. Of^ this 
group, 1*1 percent were male^ltn^^^54^ were white. Also to be noted 

are that 41 percent were high school graduates and 42 percent were under 
21 yea^ of age.' Of interest, especially from the staxidpbint of voca- 
tional education services is the fact<.that 82 percent of this popula- 
) 

tion wer4^ classified as economically disadvantaged, and 87 percent were 
unemployedV 

Table 18 gives the totai*^rollment at "Che Tampa Skills Center by 
program. It vindicates, for example, - that 71 have been enrolled .during 
the' study period in the air conditioning pro gram. Tables 1> and 21 indi 
cate how these program enrollees were referred to the Skills Center by 
the Tampa Opportunity Center and by the Tampa Comprehensive Employment • 
Program. ^ 

Table3|52-24 present the emplovm&nt ula cements for the clients 
engaged in the training program ^n Hillsborough County. Table 22 for , 
example, lists the employment data for the Skill/ Center, while Tables 
23 and 24 list the breakdown of that data from the Tampa Opportunity 
Center and the Tampa Comprehensive Employment Program. These tables 

' ^ 92 ^ 
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TABLE 20 





TAMPA/HILLSBOROUGH TRAINEE CfiARACTERISTICS 

JU^Y 1, 1975 - JUNE 30,. 1976 / 






\ 

Characteristic 


Total Number 


Percent 


Sex " 


Male * , 1 
Female ' 

-T—r^ 


268 


39 , ^ 


Age 


. 18 and Under , 
19 - 21 

22 - 44 ^ 
'45 - 54 )\ 
55-64 J 
65 and Over ' U „ * 


39 
145 


33 

^ 54 

0 


Education 


8 and Under 
9-11 

High School Graduate 
Post High School 


20 
152 • 
222 

42 


5 
35 
51 • 
10 


Family 
Income 


afik; 

Public Assistance, Other 
Economically Disadvantages 


65 •. 
9 ■ 
358 


15 
2 

82 


Ethnic \ 


White ) 
Black / 
Other 


237 
189 
10 


54 

43 . 
2 


/ X /J 

S p an i sh- Amer i c an 

Limited English Speaking J 
Migrant Farm Families 


17 
19> 


3 
4 

4 


Veteran 


< 

Special Viet 
Other 


52 
44 


12 
10 


Handicapped \ 
Full-Time Student 


14 

'9 


3 

, 2 





C7 

419 # 



TABLE 20 CONTI^ED 



LaboiP Underemployed * ' 35 * 8 

Force Unemployed . ^ ' 381 ' i 87 

Status Other , v 20 i . 5 

___ ^ _ . __ 

Receiving Unempl03nnent Insuratice ' - 16 ^ 4 

TOTAL - . * . . • 43e : 



■I 



J 



NOTE: ♦ Percentages were rounded to whole numbers and may riot ,^ in some cases » 
sum toVexactly iOO percent. ( 



I 



? 



r 



I 
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TABtE 21 



TAMPA COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM ENKOLLM^''' 
JULY I, 1975 - JUMte 30,^ 1976 

: — ^ — ' 



Program 



Total' ^ Carryoyer * Present Number, Drop 

Enrollment^ X Frbm 1974-75 EArollment Completed ^uts 

^ . . — — a2 y ■ — — — . 




A 



Welding 

Ai;y^Cond4± ioriihg 

^' J) 

^uto' Mechanics 

Clerical 

OJT 

TOTAL 

■ l-r. 




14 
11 
10 
8 
4 
58 



4 
3 



'7 

8. 

7 

5 
27. 
45 



6 

3 . 

5 

1 
15 
10 



'"Data,/-«a{cei)t for totals, calculated by subtracting TOC figures from Skill Center 
figures. ■■ ' . , ' ■ 




I 
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^ ♦ TABLE 22 



TAMPA/HILLSBOROUGH TRAINEE EMPLOYMENT' \, 
AT TIME OF COMPLETED TRAINING''- 



' JULY 1, 1975 - JUNE 30, 1976 

^ > — ■■ --u, — : . 1— , . 






Program ^ 


• 

Emploj^ed 




♦ Welding ' , , 


31 


• 


Air Conditioning 


■ 11 


•* 


• Auto Mechanics 


22 




^ Clerical : 


29 




'^"^ Sales & Stock 


9 










Brewster/ 






Tampa Bay Tech , 


i 


■ I'. 


. ' ' * ■ ^ ' ' 






* 'total . ^ 


115 





"""Data from Skill Center. 
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TABLE 23' 



TAMPA OPPORTUNITY CENTER TRAINEE EMPLOYMENT 
^ JULY 1, 1975 - JUNE 30, |976 



Enployed 

« 

Training Nontraining Positive Job 



.Program 




Related 


Related 


Termination 


Search 


Welding 




23 


10 


3 


6 


Air Conditioning 




3 


>>► 18 


7 


•5 


Auto Mechanics ^ 




12 


7 


2 


4 


Clerical 




(23 : 
i. 


.5 


8 - 


iO 


Sales & Stock 




7 


2 


0 


0 


Brewster & 




9 




' 0 


4 


Tampa Bay Tech. 












LPN 




4 


^ . 0 


0 


1 


Electronic Tiech. 




1 


,2 




1 


Certifjf.ed Lab -Asst. 






1 




1 


Nurse's AicP ■ 




3 


- 0 






Dental Asst. 






0 






V r Data Processing 






1 




1 


TOTAL ■ . . , . 




77 


46 


20 


-28 . 


OJT ' 


,9 


11 


5 


' 2 


2 


TOTAL WITH 












OJT 




■ 88 ■ 


51 :^ 


.22 


' "30 



Data from Tampa Opportunity Center 



TABLE '24 



TAMPA COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM TRAINEE EMPLOYMENT 
JULY 1, 1975 - JUNE 30, 1976 





• 

Program 


Training 
* Related 


Employment 
Training 
Unrelated 


Job 
Search 


Welding 


• \ 


» 




Air Conditioning 






t 


Auto Mechanics 








Clerical 








Sales and Stock 








TOTALS 


16 


9 


10 


OJT 


3 






* 








• 












r 























\ 
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afe also Important because they break down the employment by training i 
related vs. non-training related. This breakdown is necessary for the 
""bienef it-cost analysis that follows. 

Table J5 presents the wage data for those clients who obtained 
employment after" their experience at the Skills Center. As in all 
the other tables, the data is separated by referring agency. This ' 
separation is necessary in order to calculate the weighted average mean 
incremental wage rate for . clients. This mean marginal wage then becomes 
o£>.s^imary interest in d^eterminin^ the benefits for the next section of 
this report. ^ 

BEKEFIT-COST CALCULATION? ■ ' • ' \ 

As in the primary methodology developed for extensions to the 
Pinellas County School Board in an earlier part of this report, the same 
^ assumptions inherent in such a scheme are extended to the Hillsborough 
County School Board - Tampa Skills Center. The average daily enrollment 
figure for the TSC for the period under study was 124 persons.. If this' 
figure is divided into the total amount on classroom training of * 
$771,675.11, this yields an estimate of $6,255.44 per client for one 
year in the program and $521.29 per client for each month. This is 
noted as d^^PcA cost estimate because it is comput^ed directly from 
amounts reported as CETA program outlays by the agency. It may be pos- 
sible at a later time to consider other CETA outlays associated witsh 
this program. 

In actuality, 177 were' terminated from the program in the period 
lihder question. This number is arrived at by subtracting the number of 
people who completed the graining but never were placed from the total 
number of 297 furnished by the Skills Center less the niamber of drop 
oi^ts. Since we know that the average daily census was 124 people and 



TABLP 25 

SALARY COMPARISONS FOR TAMPA OPPORTUNITY CENTER ANd' 
TAMPA COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM TRAINEES 
JULY 1, 1975 - JUNE 30, 1976 



TOcf . TCEP^ 

Number ^ Number 



Hourly Wage 


Entry 


Exit 


Entry 


Exit 


$0.00 - $1.00 


9 


0 


0 


0 


$1.00 - $1.99 , . 


11 


0 


2 


0 


$2.00 - $2.99 


65 


72 


^7 


17 


$3.00 -'$3.99 


10 


16 


1 


14 


$4.00 - $4.99 


i 

2 


8 


3 


4 


$5.00 - $5.99 


1 - 




2 


0 


$6.00 or More 


0 


0 


0 


0 



Salary Increases (N) 
Salary Decreases (N) 
Unchanged (N) 

Mean Entry Wage 
Mean Exit Wage 
Mean Difference 

Median Entry Wage 
Median Exit Wage 
Median Difference 



77 
13 
8 

$2.15/hour 
$2.77/hour 
$ ^62/hour 

$2.44/hour 
$2.67/hour 
$ .23/hour 



19 
5 
1 

$2.82/hour 
$3.28/hour 
$ .^6/hour- 

$2.50/hour 
$3 . 00/hour 
$ .50/hour 



Data from Tampa Opportunity Center 



Data from Tampa Comprehensive Employment Program 
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that the average time in training was 30 weeks, this yields^ ^ av ^rag^ 

time spent in training of 6/9 months. ^ ' . 

Applying the $521.29 ^monthly cost tOs carry a cedent in the program 

tim-s the 6.9 months yields a Cdst for^the average time in the program 

of $3,596.90. If we; multiply the '.$3, 596. 90 times the 177 clients we 

arrive at $636,651^30 not $775,675.11. This is true because our cost ' 

data are for a full year and out: average cost da£a are for only 57.5% • 

of a year. By annualizing th^^fe figures we will; fitKi it possible to 

estimate t^e benefits received /for the full year's Expenditure of 

$775,675.11. This is accomplished by using the ratio pf these two cost, 
. 

figures. That is, if $636,651.30 provides x amount of benefits, the es- 
timate of the benefits from the $775,675.11 expenditure can be achieved 

by multiplying x benefits times $775,675.11 . 

$636,651.30 

Of tjie 177 people terminated from the program, they can be categor- 
ized as follows: 88 training related and 51 non-training related* from 
the Tampa Opportunity Center; 16 training related and . 9 non-training , 
related from TCEP and 10 in/'job search; and 3 OJT from TCEP. ' These are 
the Hillsborough groupxfrom which we wish to estljnate the benefits. 

The methodology ^of dotng this is similar to that contained in the 

' 1 * - * . 

Pinellas section of the report. 

' ' ■ ■ 

In working toward a specific benefit-Cost ratio for the Skills 
C^£ter, the assumption is fhat the proper indicator of bene^ts is the 
incremental wage for clients obtaining related^ employment . All of the 
mitigating circumstances described earlier are assumed to Kold here. 
Using the further assumption of the $0.1^ adjustment factor far the 
incremental wage rate yields a training related weighted average incre- 
mental wage rate using TOC and TCEP data in Table 25 of $0.60 per- hour. 
'This is arrived at by computing 88/104 (.62) + 16/104 (.46) - 0.17. 
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.Note that the $0.17 'is the same figur^^ used for Pinellas County Under 
our assumptions?^ It was necessary to use the same figure because 
no comparable data was available In Hillsborough County. It Is not 
believed that using the same figure will distort the analysis to any sig- 
nificant decree. 

Using the annual growth factor of 5.5% and the "Work Life Expectancy 
Tables" ref erred , to above In this report, and the median age of 25.18 
years as computed from the data presented In Table 20 above, we arrive 
at aii extended work life expectancy of 37 years. Applying to this the 
8% discount rate -and using 2080 hours as the work yea? we arrive at ,the 
present value of Incremental wages over the next 37 years as $29,898.71. 
All paymeints for Incremental wages were assumed to occur at the end of 
the year which will slightly understate the true vai^e of| the benefits. 

Following the same procedure as* with the Pinellas data, we assume 
a 12% discount rate and a 10% unemployment rate, the present value of 
tljfi. benefits will be reduced from $29,898.71 to $15,598.78. Using the 
13^ percent discount rate and assuming unemployment of 15 percent" 
results In a further reduction In the present value of the benefits to 
$12,491.03. 

Of the 177 clients terminated In the study period, 104 found 
training related employment at a weighted average Incremental wage of 
$0.60 per hour. These 104 can expect to return respectively In present 
^ue benefits $3,109,465; $1,622,273; atid $1,299,067. Based on the 
total cost of $771,675.11, * these figures result In benefit-cost ratios 
of 4.02:1; .2.10:1; and 1.68:1 respectively. 

Without proceeding to analyze any of the non-tralnlng related ^ 
clients who obtained jobs and thus may have Indirectly contributed to 
the benefits or any of the job search category who may eventually 
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•obtain emplojnnent and also contributed benefits, let us return to- 
Table 15 and look at the. classroom training category /expenditure ex- 
eluding the neighborhood youth core out of school prpgram. We have in 
addition to the $771,675.11 attributed to the Tampa Skills Center, 
$1,024,094 from H/TCEP and $87,145.67 from Manpower, yielding a total 
of $1,882,910. If we used this figure as the total cost of training our 
benefit-cosf ratios would be 2.65:1; 0.86:1; and 0.69:1- respectively . 
This is quite a different picture from the flrsf: set of ratios presented 
aboye. '^he point is that one believes some portion of these expendi- 
tures are vocational education, related, but it iff Imposfeible to deter- 
mine what portion, at least to date.^ 

An analysis of Table 16 in ^n attempt to determine what portfion of 
the total is attributable directly to vocational education leaves one 
with no less an insecure feeling. It is impossible from the cost cate- 

gory training to adequately determine what are the true costs of sup- 

I- 

porting vocational education from the other supporting categories. 

In Hillsborough County, it is believed from the analysis above that 
the Tampa Skills Center does a cost effective job of providing voca- 
tional education training to the community. Of its expenditures, ap- 
proximately 25% goes to administration and 75% goes to clients directly. 
This. seems to be quite an adequate distribution of funds available. 

The frustration in such a scheme arises in the inability to ade- 
quately isolate other* direct costs that might be associated with 
vocational education. This only emphasizes a direct data limitation 
from the standpoint of this portion of this study. The methodology 
incorporated in measuring the benefit^ is sound and. widely accepted in 

\ J 

the benefit-cost literature. The concept of using differeJit discount 
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• \ " - 

rates can be traced all the wajrbacljj, to the original Corps of Engineers 
studies of the.l930's and 1940^s. "^t least for a dtate, the biggest 
data requirement for a study such as this is to be ab|.e to adequately 
assign costs to programs instead dt agencies. !^ 



r 
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' / METHODOLOGY ^ 



^ One of the reasons for conducting this study was' to de^aelop a 
methodology which would be applicable to evaluating programs in other 
coutities at future time periods. This methodology has been primarily 
evidtenced abokre in the field tesjfs, but it is of value to set /it down 
by itself. The method of testing the success of CETA, Title I Voca- 
tional and Technical Education training is divided into two parts. 
The first is that of "data gathering" and the second "data evaluation." 

DATA GATHERING " ^ * 

The goal of a study such as this is to finally come to grips <^ith 
the question regarding whether or not the money spent in the CETA^ - 
Title I program is being spent in a manner which maximizes the desires 

society. In order to do this, a vast amount of data Is needed. 
.The place to start is with the many reports which are filed monthly and 
■quarterly such as the Office of Manpower Planning Participant Charac- 
teristics; Description of Quarterly 'Narrative Reports; Office of Man- 
power Planning Program Budget; and Office of Manpower Financial Trans- 
actions. Once the data is collected, it must undergo further analysis 
and summarization in order that it may be presented in a manner con- 
ducive to an examination of benefit-cost considerations. 

In addition, the>.repor4:s which are ^^agr^ly availab^e"^ not 
contain all the data necessary for a complete analysis. The researcher 
should plan to spend considerable time working with the people who are 
responsible for the CETA, Title I programs themselves, as well as those 



who are in charge of recordkeeping. We wish to stress that the above 
statements should not be construed to mean that we are of the opinion 
that some of the program directors attempted to furnish us with 
incorrect or partial data. This is not the case; everyone did their 
best to help us and provided us with all the data we asked for if they 
had it. But, information which they view to be important may not be 

of much value for a benefit-cost study's point of view and vice versa. Also, 

''1 

it took time for the investigators to learn what type of data to re- 
quest. 

One example should be enough to emphasize 'this points Both in 

Pinellas and Hernando counties the information regaEjilng the length of 

time each client was in the program was not readily available. At the 

start of the study it was not realized how important this data was. When 

♦ 

it was discovered that this was necessary data, it was provided by the 
Pinellas County School Board officials and in Hernando County we were 
allowed to go through the files and collect the data ourselves. 

DATA EVALUATION 

Once the data are gathered, it would seem that the evaluation would 

be easy to do. This is no t^ the case. The development of a metho^logy 

for evaluation of CETA, Vocational Educational programs is complicated 

by the very ongoing nature of the program. The complication arises 

because an ongoing program has clients at di€ferent degrees of training. 

Thus lor any time period selected, there will be som^ clients who have 

completed the program; others still in it; and still others who are 

just entering the program. What this means, from an evaluation point of 

view, is that the costs of students in a program are spread over more 

than one fiscal year while the benefits are evidenced at the time 

training related jobs are obtained. 132 
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In this study three key methodological steps were developed so that 
benefit-cost ratios could be calculated. The first key element was to 
-devise a method to calculate average cost per client. This was neces- 
•srary because Information regarding the Full Time Equivalency for CEtX 
participants was not available. One method was to go through the files 
of each client and extract the starting and ending dates In the1|togr^. 
This was done for Hernando County because It had a relatively small 
number of clients (see Table 13). But for large counties this would 
have been too costly and time consuming. Thus, It was decided that an 
acceptable method was to calculate average dally enrollment per year 
by using the listed enrollment at the end of each month as reported q|i 
the monthly reports. Refer to Table 7. 

The second element was to determine the benefit sample and the bene- 

9 

fits to be attributed. This problem has a number of secondary problems 
which compound the Issjue. Clients who were receiving training during 
July 1, 1975 - June 30, 1976, could not be used because many of them 
were still In training. The sample -of . final dispositions could not be 
used because they were more heavily weighted with Individuals who had 
completed training, and this would have produced too large a benefit. 
The clients In holding had a much smaller percentage of training com- 
pletions. The methodology developed here was to compare the percent 
of those completed with final dispositions with those without ,:^nal 
dispositions since completion of training seemed to be the most Important 
factor In clients gaining training related jobs. 

The final element was to calculate Incremental wage Increases. The 
factors of Inflation, Increases In worker productivity, and minimum 
wages must he considered. During the period of this study, there had 
' . .107 
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been.an Increase in the minimum wage and an above-average increase in 
the Consumer Price Index. Thus, if the gross difference between wages 
earned before training arid after training were to be used, this would 
probably over-value the return to the program. The method constructed 
for solving this problem was to use those clients who accepted unrelated 
employment. First, we made sure thit these individuals did accept 
unrelated jobs as far as their training went. After .this had been 
done, the increase in their wages was assumed to be a function of non - 
training economic conditions such as inflation and the minimum wage. 
By subtracting the difference between the increase of wages for clients 
in unrelated jobs from^e increase of clients with related jobs, we ^re 
able to determine the incremental wage increase attributable to the voca- 
tional education received. ' . ■ 

Once these three maior methodological problems were solved, it was^— 
necessary to project the benefits into the futi^re and, then determine ' 
capitalized values (in current dollars) for comparison .with program 
costs. This has been evidenced in the field tests above. 



CONCLUSIONS AND REC0MMENDATI(3ilS 



This study had two major goals: the development of a methodology 
to evaluate the effectiveness of CETA, Title I Vocational and Technical' 
' Educatlon^Kl classroom training and the field testing of the methodology.. 
This has been done with three field tests having been conducted. In the 
process of completing the study, t^e authors haVe formed a number of ^ 
conclusions and recommendations which may be of value to the future 
Implementation of the CETA, Title I program in Florida. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The principal conclusion of the study is that when measured on ^Pttt^r 
economic grounds the CETA, Title I programs are marginal. The benefit-cost 
ratios as calculated in the body of this repoftt were -constructed in such 
a fashion so as to give the benefit of the doubt to the program. But even 
with this favorable treatment, the benefit-c6st ratios range from being 
slightly favorable to below the break-even point (a benefit-cost ratio 
of less than unity). There are a number explanation^^ for this. The 
two most important ar^e that tlie program itself is designed to try to 
reach the most unprepared, untraj.ned clients possible. The benefit- 
cofet ratio would be more favorable if those individuals who were more 
job -qualified were taken into the training programs. The second explana- 
tion may be tied to the dismal performance of the state's economy. The 
authors have examined the effects of the levels of unemployment in , 
other states and its impact upon the rate of wage increases CETA • 
trained clients receive when they enter the job market and it seems con- 
siderable. Personal interviews with directors of five Skill Centers 



. in three other states with lower u^^^lx^yment than Florida's indicated higher 
benefits to clients completing training and' gaining employment than to clients 
in our field tests, ^ Unfortunately, there was neither time nor money 
to do a statistically va4id comparison study. 

'If more than pure economic data is included, the benefit-cost 
ratios may rise considerably. We do not know how tb measure the psycho- 
logical importance of the greater feeling of self-worth the clients 
gain fxom being in the CETA, Title I program instead of being on welfare. 
The authors are positive that most sociologists and psychologists would 
consider this to be very important. Also, many of the CETA clients 
would have been ori some type.ojf welfare and thus would have represented 
a cost burden to the State in this way. Once again, it is impossible 
to know how many of the CETA clients would have been on welfare. 

Another problem that the current study could not come to grips 
with is the future impact of the training upon the client^ two, flv^, 
or ten years from now. Since the program is an ongoing one which is new, 
the data base is restricted. Our study is more of a cross-sec^'ional 
study and not a longitudinal one. The measurable benefits used are 
primarily entry level wages. It would be very valuable to know what 
happens to the real wages of.these workers over the next decade. Also, 
not taken into consideration, is the impact of the training upon the 
members 6f the client's family. If the cli^^t^^cause' of the training, • 
is able to acquire and keep' a higher paying Job throughout his lifetime,, 
this will' increase the probability that his children will also have 
greater lifetime earnings. Thus, secondary and tertiary benefits might 
wej.1 make the benefit-cost ratio very pos^itive! Another point to keep, 
in mitid is that if the' training enables the client to earn more money 
over his life time he will probably pay more taxes. 

v. 
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The authors caution the reader 4to remember that the projections . 
of this study are of a long term nature while being based upon short 
term data. This admoni|^on should not be con8tr,ued to mean that the 
validity of the -report is weak, instead it should be taken to indicate <t 
that we wish to be fair tQ all parties'; the workers, the clients, and 
the readers. In our opinion, the most reliable data possible were, 
collected duringjthe field tests and used in a methodologically proper 
fashioji. But, ntnetheless, projecting into the future from a short 
term data base does contain risks. * 

A final consideration has to do with the short and long run prob- 
lemsy^f distribution of FTE dollars generated by the CETA, ^Title I 
Classroom Training programs. From our study, we have discovered that 
CETA generated FTE*s are iriot separated from regular PTE's. Since 
in the counties we have examined., pays for all training costs except 
county supplied office space and utilities, those counties (school 
districts) and community colleges with large CETA programs are gaining . 
a greater percentage of the state's education dollars than counties with 
small or no CETA programs. Thus, If sometime in the future the CETA, ^ 
Title I program would be discontinued the state would, find. that there would 
be a distribution problem regarding the allocation of state money to the. 
different counties and school districts. 

RECOMMENDATIONS • ^ 
\ 

After conducting tfee field tests, we feel that it is possible to 
make a number of improvements, especially in the area ^f usable record- 
keeping. \Most of the needed data is currently being gathered but it 
it. on a tiumber of different, forms collected for many agencies and thus 
difficult to pull together. 
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The first recommendation is the development of an information 
form patterned along the lines of Table 9 of this study. A form of 
this nature would bring all of the important economic and educational, 
data together in a usable fashion. It is very important that the 
following data be collected:* Entry and exiit dates; last job and rate 
of pay before starting the program; the exact course of study; and 
final disposition including the new job and owage if employment has been 

gained. ^ V ' 

The problem of the generation of PTE's should be faced. It is our- 
opinion that PTE's generated by CETA, Title I clients should.be counted 
separately (especially class size programs) if for no other reason than 
to know who is generating what. But the need for breaking out the 
CETA, Title I, PTE data is greater than that. Education dollars are 
allocated by the state to the counties (school districts) and community 
colleges on the basis of their total PTE's. This means that those 
locations with a high concentratioti of CETA clierf^ will receive more 
money than locations with low CETA ehrollments. Since class size CETA 
programs do not require the same county expenditure, it seems that there 
is a distribution prpblem which needs to be faced. School districts 
and community colleges with a. large number of CETA students are y^jT^ 



C8 are,ya 
i»-iine mo 



effect, getting double support for these students. Is th±9-^e most 
optimal way to allqcate Plorida's educational dollars?' Also, what 
happens to those employees of the* program ifH:he;CETA, Title I mopey is 

^ / 
discontinued sometime 'liu the future? 

We also recommend that, in order to haVe a more definitive measure^ 
ment of the economic success or failure of CETA, Title I classroom 
training, long run monitoring of clients be mandatory . As was mentioned 

112 ( • 
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above, this study is tased upon short run, entry level data. If a mare 
meaningful benefit>-cost ratio is desired, it is necessary to know what 
happens to the clients over time. Such as,- have they kept their jobs; 
moved to a "better" or "worse" line of work; is the new Vob, training 
related; and what has. been the pattern of wages? Dat^of this nature 
is not currently being collected. ^ 
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APPENDIX I 

• n 

TABLE^ 2A ^ 

ON-THE-JOB TRAINING PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
70R EACH CONTRACTOR OR SUBCONTRACTOR^ 
^ (Expenditures by Program. Category) 



* 



Total / 



Classroom 
Training 



On-The-Job 
Training 



Plasti Kraft 


$ 2,769.00 


Goodwill 


7,613.00 


Family Counselfng(l) 


2,363.00 


Sonic Sound Music (1) 


3,901.50 


So\ Kumfort Deli 


570.00 


Suncoast Landscape 


3,097.00 


Professional Prop. Maint. 


1,960.00 


Sun News 


989.00 


Cystic Fibrosis 


940.00 


Royal Dental Labs 


324.00 


Jas. Enterprises 


12,671.00 


Lipdsley Lumber 


. 7,522.07 


Gene Creel 


14,805.00 


Williams & Milton f 


1,119.00 


North Pinellas Gen. j«osp. 


7,025.00 


Pinellas Concrete / 


17,874.00 


ITT Thermo tech ^ 


2,904.00 


Family Counseling(2) 


1,789.00 


Goodyear Rubber Prod. 


230.00 


Sonic Sound Music (2) 


4,570.00 


Elliott Drug Co. 


185.00 



Subtotal 

Subcontractors' Administration 
Contractor's Administration- 
Suncoast 

Total 



$95,220.57^ 
9,411.56 
^ 1.770.38 
$106,402.51 



$ . 290.00 
1,313.00 
378.00 



2,536.00 
2,357.35 



6, 141.00 
579.00 
2,580.00 

$16,774.35 
1,656.43 
311.59 
$18,742.37 



$ 2,479.00 
6,300.00 
1,985.00 
3,901.50 
570.00 
'3,097.00 
1,960.00 
989.00 
940.00 
324.00 
10,135.00 
5,164.72' 
14, 805 .,00 
1,119.00 
7,025.00 
11,133.00 
2,904.00 
i, 210.00 
230.00 
1.990.00 
185.00 

$78,446.22 
7,755.13 
1.458.79 

$87,660.14 



^This subtotal and the figures in the column above it do not agree with those in 
the first column of Table 3A because subcontractors' administrative expenses are 
not included in the totals given for each firm in Table 2A. 
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APPENDIX I CONTINUED , 

TABLE 2B . ' "Z^-i^ 

PINELLAS MUNICIPAL WORK, EXPERIENCE PROGRAM EXPENDITURES FOR EACH MUNICIPALITY, 
FLORIDA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, AND PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD 
(All Expenditures are in the Work Experience Program 

Category. Expenditures are by Cost Category.) # 



Total 
(Work Experience) 



Adminis- 
tration 



Fringe 



Wages 


Benefits 


$ 3,466.19 


$ 419.24 


414.00 . 


40.80 


48,544.15 


2*839.84 


50,038.48 


3,998.87 


9,780.69 ■ 


895.72 


1,056.00 




24,135.77 


1,913.40 


1,301.43 


129.37 


1,896.38 


264.65" 


17,238.42 


1,439.39 


. 4,838.68 


579.89 


145,628.00 


14,772.00 


1,950.00 




1,200.00 


212.04 


6,831^.32 


399.67 


16,398.18 


959.29 


13,025.49 




32,822.91 




$380,566.0^ 


$28,864.17 



Belleair 


$ 3,885. 


,43 


Bellealr Beach 


454. 


,80 


Clearwater 


51,383. 


99 


Dunedln 


54,037. 


,35 


Gulf port 


10,676. 


41 


Indian Shores 


1,056. 


00 


Largo 


26,049. 


17 


Madeira Beach 


1,430. 


80 


Oldsmar- ^ > - 


2,161. 


03 


Pinellas Park 


18,677. 


81 


Safety Harbor 


5,418. 


57 


St. Petersburg 


167,708. 


00 


St. Petersburg Beach 


1,950. 


00 


Seminole 


1,412. 


04 


Tarpon Springs 


7,230. 


99 


Treasure Island 


17,357. 


47 


Florida State 






Emplojrment 'Service 


13,025. 


49 


Pinellas County 






School Board 


32,822. 


91 


Total 


$416,738. 


26 



$7,308.00 



$7,308.00 
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APPENDIX I CONTINUED 
TABLE 3A 

ON-THE-JOfi TRAINING PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
FOR EACH CONTRACTOR OR SUBCONTRACTOR 
(Expenditures by Cost Category) 







gAdminis- 


- 

Training 


Services 




Total 


tration 


Costs 


to Clients 


Plasti Kraft 


$ '3,046.00 


$ 977 on 

y i i • \J\J 


$ 2 199 00 


$ 570.00 • 


Goodwill* 


8,368.00 


755.00 


6,650.00 


963.00 


Family Counseling(l) 


■ 2,603.00 


oAn nn 


2 251 00 * 


112.00 


Sonic Sound Music (1) 


4,291.85 


jyyj . oj 


3 901 SO 




So. Kumfort Deli ^ 


627.00 


Jim uu 


S7n nn 




Suncoast Landscape 


' ;. 3,406.00 


309.00 


3,177.00 


C80.00) 


Professional Prop. Maint. 


2,156.20 


196.20 


1,960.00 




Sun. News 


1,089.00 


100.00 


954.00 


35.00 


Cystic Fibrosis 


1,034.00 


. uu 


QAn nn ' 
. uu 




Royal Dfental Eabs 


357.00 


33.00 


324.00 




Jas. Enterprises / 


1-3,915.00 


1 ?44 on " 

X y £>*T*T . \J\J 


11 377 00 


% 1.294.00 


Lindsley Lumber' ^ 


8,274.68 


752.61 


6,804.87 


; 717.20 


Gene Creel 


(Est. )16, 277.00 


1,472.00 


14,720.00 


85.00 


Williaifis & Milton 


1,230.90 


111.90 


1,087.50 


31.50 


North Pinellas Gen. Hosp. (Est.) 7,720.00 


695.00 


2,553.00 


4,472.00 


Pinellas Concrete 


19,620.00 


1,746.00 


13,981.00 


3,893.00 


ITJ Thermotech^ 


3,195.00 


291.00 


2,904.00 




Family Counseling(2> 


1,955.00 


■166.00 


1,393.00 


396.00 


Goodyear Rubber Prod. 


(Est.) 250.00 


20.00 


195.00 


35.00 


Sonic Sound Music (2) , , 


5,013.00 


443.00 


2,580.00 


1,990.00 


Elliott Drug"^ Co. ' 


203.50 


18.50' 


175.00 


10.00 


Subtotal 


$104,632.13^ 


$9,411.56 


$8.0,696.87 


$14,523.70 


Contractor - Suncoast 


1,770.38 


1,770.38 






Tot^l 


$106,402.51 


$11,181.94 


$80,696.87 


$14,523.70 



^This subtotal and the figures in the column above it do not agree with those in the 
first column of Table 2A because subcontractors' administrative expenses are not 
included in the totals given for each firm in Table 2A. 
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APPENDIX I CONTINUED 

\- TABLE 4A * , • * 

PINELLAS COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD CETA, TITLE I BUDGET AND EXPENblTURES BY LINE ITEM, JULY 1, 1975-JUl}E 3D, 1976 
(Line Iteiin Budget Figures are for Cla«srooin Training and Work Experience combined. Line Item 
Expenditures are for each Program Category separately and are also combined,^) o> 



Cost Category or 
Line Itetn^ 



Title I Budget (Regular^) 



Classroom Training 
Expenditures (Regul^r^) 



Work- Experience 
Expenditures (Regular'^) 



Total 

Expenditures (Regular'^) 



Addnlstration ^ 

Salaries 

Fringe Benefits 

Travel 4 

Other Costs 
(telephone, utilities 
supplies, postage, etc.) 

Total Adoiinistration 

Total Allovances 
to Clients 

Toral Uages to 
Clients 

Total Fringe Benefits 
to Clients 

Training Costs 
Instructors' Salaries 
Fringe Benefits 
Repairs and Servicing 
Instructional Supplies 

and Materials 
Laundry Service 

Total Training Costs 



$100,360.00 
18,/il0.00 
7,600.00 
13,800.00 



Total Services to Clients 

Total Budget or 
Expenditures 



$ 140;,170.00 
558,795.00 
157,150.00 
12,880.00 



79,560.C 
14,170. C 
1.650.C 



2,500.00 



Salaries 1 


81,670.00 


Fringe Benefits | 


14,410.00 


Travel , ' 


14,300.00 


Child Care 


3,000.00 


Tuition and Instructional. ■ 




Supplies 


9,000.00 


Medical 


1,000.00 



105,880.00 



123,380.00 



$1,098,255.00 



$65,020.97 
12,116.95 
4,586.49 
10,807.59 



$ 92,532.00 
5,041.00 



73,188.19 
12,970.00 
376.25' 

6,289.83 
2.541.73 



52,237.61 
9,669.25 
4,562.39 
1,061.40 

3,331.85 
133.50 



95,366.0 



70,996.00 
$786,935.00 



$27,866.02 
5,192.99 
1,365.64 
2.769.35 



$92,887.07 
l7j3(/9.94 
6,552.05 
13.596.94 



$ 37,814.00 
4,497.00 
155,594.00 

A 

6,933.00 



22,119.59 
3,623.60 
5,991.81 



31,735. 



$236,573. 



$ 130,346.00 
532,538.00 
155,594.00 
6,933.00 



73,188.19 
12,970.00- 
376.25 

6,289.83 
2,541.73 



95,366.00 



74,357.75 
13,293.02 
10,553.48 
1,061.40 ■ 

3,331.85 • 
133.50 



102.731.00 
$1,023,508.00 



^Expenditure figures include encumbrances as well as actual cash outlays. 
''Section 112, CETA, Title I funds are not included In the budget or expenditures. 
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APPENDIX II 



liupply and Material Coctc for 31of-Inr. 
rT-7o 



ToiTilin.^on Adul .: Vocational Cent or 

Certified Laboratory Ar^nitjtcmt 

Cosmetology 

Den^bal Auxiliary 

Licensed Practical Nurse 

Medical Assistant 

Business Education: 

Accounting Clerk 

Clj5rk Typist^^^^^^^ ' 

Gen(5ra3 Of f ice. Clerk 

Receptionist 

Secretary- 
Transcript ionist 
' Certified Laboratory Assistant 

Conunercial Art I 

Commercial Art II 

Commercial Art - Reproduction 

Cosmetology ^/ 

Dental AubeiHary 

Drafting 

Licensed Practical Nurse 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Medical Assistant 



(Men) 
(Women) 



160.00 
115.00 
121,00 
116,00 
119.00 

89.^0 
^2.75 
, 53.25 
W.75 
58.70 

/>1.75 
1^5iOb 

G.60 
0.00 

o.od 
1.12.00 
nit. 50 
35.00 
68.90 
107.50 
log.*"") 
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APPENDIX II CONTINUED 



Su^pl ' rti)^! Material Costa for rict-Lis 




' 'Pi nellas Voeat/^onaq Technical Ir.c;tituto 

Watch Kepair Techr >lc.;j 
Radi o Television R'-rair Technology 
Air Conditioning Technology 
Archi^tectural Technology 
Autc Body Repair Technology > 
Automotive lechnology 

(Oren Douglas Ctr) 




(Oren Douglas Ctr) 



Building Maintenance 
Business Education 
Carpentry 
Civil Technology 

Culinary Arts - Conking and Baking 
Diesel Technology 

Draiting and Design Technology ^ 
"lectrical Wiring (Oren Douglas Ctr) 

Elect-ro-Mcchanical^Technolo^y, _ _ 

Electronics Technology 
Horticulture Techology 
Landscape Maintenance 
LicensedJPractical Nurse 
Major i^plianc e Repair 
Plumbing 
Machjji^L^Trades 

Mot*lf5cle 

Nurse Aid (Evening), Women 
Orderly, (Evening), Ken 

Welding ■ ^ - . 5't.OO 



(Oren Douglas Ctr) 

(Oren Douglas Ctr) 
(Oren Dourlas Ctr) 



■ii'107.15 

253.9^ 
187.90 
2^*6.22 
707.27 
16.00 
' 61.10 

50.75 
223.02 

5l.'t5 
192.95 
87.35 
29.85 
l^^l'^O 
255.00 
110.40 

13.50 

150.00 
307.98 

^♦8.00 

11.50 
223.10 
37.50 
32.50. 

- 80. '♦5 
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APPENDIX TIT • 
Ra'.inq Criteria * ^ 

!• Education 

GraUG Achicvod:^ 12 11 10 9 0 or less 
Rating: 0 12 3.4 ^ - 

For 8 or less, there mu:3t be expectation that person 
can perform with or without education^^l support. 

2, Economically Disadvantaged - 1 • ^ . \ > ' 

3« Degree of Economic .Disadvantagedness ^ 

Range Below Poverty: 50-75% 2§-50?ii 0-25% 
Rating: 1 2.3 

4. Head of Household - 1 * 

5. Lenyth of Unemploymont/Underomploymont 

Length of Time: 15-39 vks. ^ 39 wka or longer 
Rating: 1 2 

*' 

6« Veteran Preference . 
Vietnam Era (Special) - 2 

Other - 1 . ' 

7 J Older Worker Preference (45+.yrs.) -1 / 

8. Significant Segment Memk r Preference - 1 ' 
« • 

9. Work/Tr* ! ning Experience (including military where 
^ transferable to civilian) 

Length of Exporic^nce: 2 or more yrs. 1-2 rrs. 0-1 yr. 
Rating: ^ 0 1 2 

10. positive Staff Comment - 1 
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JPENDIX III CONTINUED' 



A SELKL""ioN co;-'M.iTTi-:f: 



RATING CRITERIA 



Percent Range Below Poverty 



NON-FARM F AMILY 

lize 50 - 175% 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 



$1295 • 
1705 • 

' 2115 ■ 
2525 ■• 
2935 ■ 
3345 ■ 
3755 ■ 
4165 ■ 
4575 - 
49t5 ■ 



194.? 

2557" • 

3.172-' 

3797 

4402. 

5017/ 

5632 

6^47 

6862 

747^ 



25 - 50% 



$ 647 - 
852 - 
1057 
1262 - 
1467 - 

1672_;,- 

1877-- 
2082 - 
2287 - 
2492 - 



1294 

1704 ■ 

2114 . 

2524 

2934 

3344 

3754 

4164 

4574 

.:. 984 ^ 



0 




25% 


$0 




046 


0 




85' 


0. 




1056 


0 




1261 


0 




1466 


0 




1671 


^° 




187^ 


' 0 




2081 


0 




2206 


0 




2491 



For family units with. more than lO.membero, compute percent s 
from Poverty Income Guidelines. 



FARM FAMILY 






t 






\ 


Family Size 


50 ■ 


75% 


' 25 • 


- 50% 


0 - 


25% 


1- 


$1100 
■ ^ 1450 


- 1650 


$ 550 


- 1099 


$0 - 


549 


2 


- 2175 


725 


- 1449 


0 - 


724 


3 


1800 


- 2700 


\900 


- 1799 


0 - 


890 


. 4 


215to. 


- 3225 


\p75 


- 2149 


0 - 


1074 


5 


^ 25C0 


- 3750 


1250 


- ,2499 


0 - 


1249 


6 


2850 


- 4275 


1425 


- 2849 


0 - 


1424 



For family units vsrith more than 6 members, compute percents 
from Poverty Income* Guideiineis. 
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APPENDIX III CONTINUED 



(First Selction) , 



AMI-:, nnd GOCIAL GECUF.ITY # 
(If Needed) 



4- 



o 
o 



> 

•i-i 



o 
o 



O 

O 
0) 

o 



o 

u 



O 
I' 

o 



o 

O 



c 

<1) o 
[': 

o p. 
o 

c c: 



U 

n 
o 
u 

Q 

o 
u 

o 
> 



>-i o 

O it 

U 0) 

u 

u o 
n) 

O 0^ 



4J 

(1) 



0^ 

fU 

O 



:> 4 

•rl I 

O ( 

04 C 
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APPENDIX IV 



AT NO COST TO TIIE P^UlS S?ONSO:< 



M^na^^j^r^ Sc. Patarsburg 

5t*crcrr.ar7 to Manager, Sfc» Petersburg ' 

?f.-nriT;c2r, Clear'^ater 

^•p^ciai Services Sitpervlsor, St- Petersburg 

Special Services Supervisor, Clearv^tar 

Area Labor Markat Analyst 

Area Training InstnicCor * 

T::st Aciciinistrator 

I.;;!':str>' r>er«rLce.=? Itepraseatativ^ 

!> P.ac^ptlon Control Stations 

1 T,vcr>pLi,on Concrol SJration 

Telephonic Operators 

Data Console Operators 



ApQfoxiiaate Percent of Total 
Tisege-'/otad to CETA Actl^/itl^j 

207. 

15% 

5% 

'307, 

157. 

10% 

6% 

35% ^ 

5?; . 

10% 
50^ 
5% 
5% 



/■i^ditional Infoi-rAticm ■ 

19 76 FY Bi.id.'53C2d State Adndnistrative Cost .(Tallahaasiia) 12% 
1977 rC PropoH-d Adniiniatrati ve Cost 8.5/i. 



1.976 FY Pre.-^ia-as Hent Bud;?atGd 
Proj-3cCad Co3t 1976 6 1977 



^ $9,353.00 
7,372.00 
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